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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


WHAT WILL THEY DO WITH IT? 


The Lords are busy with the Bill. They'll have it, but 
they will not keep it long as it is. All manner of 
changes in its scope, and form, and method are suggested. 
The Duke of Abercorn, who, though he has been Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, cannot be made to understand 
that Parliament has not for five-and-twenty years passed 
an annual vote for Maynooth as he imagines, undertakes, 
in the plenitude of Tory wisdom, to put the ship’s head 
about to leeward ; while the Duke of Cleveland would fain 
work her course a point or two to starboard. Earl Grey 
has put an amendment on the notice paper, altering the 
preamble so as to admit provisions for triple endowment ; 
while Lord Russell characteristically proposes, that out of 
the surplus fund, a glebe of thirty acres should be pro- 
vided for the priest of every Catholic parish in Ireland. 
Lord Longford would have the tithe rentcharge lapse 
forthwith to the landlord without the intermediary process 
of borrowing from the Treasury the commutation price, 
and paying it back in fifty years, which would, indeed, 
save much trouble, and simplify matters with a vengeance. 
There is a soldierly directness about this modification that 
we own rather tickles our fancy. The Bill, as it stands, 
muffies up the spoil; the late Under-Secretary for War 
prefers having, what his friends affect to call Church 
plunder, pure and simple. The Philosopher in The Blue 
Stocking says, “some people object to dirt, because they 
don’t understand it; but I know what it is composed of, 
and am quite reconciled to it.” It is truly edifying to find 
how your scrupulous people take to the prey when once the 
chase begins, On the other hand, Lord Shaftesbury, though 
he did not vote for the second reading and does not like 
the measure, would fain apply the expropriated funds of 
the Church to the relief of the impoverished peasantry, 
without regard to creed. We fear he will hardly be able 
to persuade the Peers to relinquish the hope of adding so 
much a year to their rental, in order to found a State- 
bank for the purpose of granting loans to small tenants ; 
but anything would be better, we own, than copying a 
chapter from the rapacious Statute-book of Edward VL, 
wherein may be found the history of how the English 
Church was despoiled for the benefit of the nobility and 
gentry of the day. Lord John the Baptist will try to 
remove with pious hand the blemishes that render the 
measure what he calls a “ profane Bill.” He will re-esta- 
blish the sacred rite of matrimony in that part of her 
Majesty's dominions called Ireland, which the licentious 
legislation of the Commons threatens, he says, with 
extinction; and as the Celts, he assures us, are much 
given to marriage, any amendment in this direction will, 
of course, be extremely agreeable. A more difficult task 
will be that which he has assigned himself in recon- 
structing a Church organisation in lieu of that which has 
been by the Bill “dissolved.” State Bishops being abol- 
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is resolved to provide beforehand effectual means for 
restraining the preaching or teaching of heresy. By his 
famous ruling in the case of the ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ he 
was said at the time to have “ nonsuited Hell with costs ;” 
and that he will further enlarge the liberty of prophesying 
before he has done in the wilderness, we have not 
the slightest doubt. St Ambrose sold the altar cups, Mr 
Gladstone has melted down the croziers; and we should 
not be surprised if our noble and learned Baptist, who 
lives on a wild sort of honey, should show the Irish Church 
a way of dispensing with fonts and formularies and all 
that sort of thing. As the mysterious number by which 
the second reading was carried was thirty-three, who knows 
but Lord Westbury may move to cut down the Thirty-nine 
Articles to that figure; and if thereby he could make away 
with half-a-dozen of the more damnatory ones, we should 
say that he would confer a blessing upon the sister kingdom. 
One consideration, we hope, will be uppermost in the 
minds of all who take part in the coming debates in the 
Upper House, and that is the paramount importance of 
closing the controversy and getting rid of the Irish Church 
question this Session. Any Bill would be better than none. 
The country is weary and sick of the subject, and only 
patient and passive in the belief that, having made the 
sacrifice of a whole year to get the great anomaly removed 
of an exclusive and ascendant Church of the minority, we 
are not to be bored any further with the subject for some 
time to come. A final measure of universal and satisfac- 
tory settlement is obviously not to be hoped for; but we 
should not be an inch nearer that if we wasted three years 
more in discussing details, What has really been decided 
clearly and finally is disestablishment. Let us book that 
fact in a statute this year, and be thankful. The scramble 
about partitioning the spoil has from the first been unre- 
deemed by any great or guiding principle of policy. It 
has been, and is still, a mere scuffle between creditors in 
the Ecclesiastical Bankrupt Court, about which the out- 
siders aré chiefly anxious to know that it is over. As usual 
in such cases, we take for granted that the rich and strong 
will have the lion’s share ; for is it not written, unto him 
that hath shall be given and he shall have abundance, 
while from him that hath not shall be taken away even 
that which he hoped to have had. We expect nothing 
better from a tame and mute majority in the Lower, ora 
garrulous and ill-agreed majority in the Upper, House. 





DOING AS ONE WILL WITH ONE’S OWN. 


Among the many advantages enjoyed by the aristocracy 
of England, not the least is the condonation which their 
countrymen are always ready to extend to their faults 
and follies. If a prince, or a duke, or a marquis 
be content to devote whatever brains it has pleased 
Providence to give him to the consideration of his 
own pleasure—if he be content to live a life of selfish 
enjoyment and luxurious ease—we are inclined to con- 
sider him rather a meritorious character. He is without 


dent or moderate in his career of self-enjoyment, he makes 
a fool of himself and scatters his opportunities, we are 
rather led to bewail his misfortune than called upon to 


|of his errors, he will gather together the remnants of his 
—* estates, become a useful unit in the House of Lords, 
and be ready to lecture his sons, if any, on the wickedness 
of youthful indiscretion and extravagance. 


The Duke of Newcastle—the sale of whose household 
goods has been the talk of the week—is thirty-five years 
of age. No one ever heard of his committing any folly 
through an impulse of youthful generosity; and no one 
ever heard of his doing a wise thing at the dictation of 
mature experience. His whole career may be summed up 
in a phrase which his grandfather made proverbial—“I 
will do what I like with my own.” The present Duke has 
done with his own what he liked, and a. very pretty spec- 
tacle is the result. We find a man in the prime of life, 
possessed of everything the world considers desirable, the 
inheritor of an ancient lineage, the owner of much wealth, 
the husband of a beautiful and accomplished wife, suddenly 
become the laughing-stock of the professional blackleg 
and a byword among society at large. What has he paid 
down in hard cash and in reputation, in order to arrive at 
this distinction? There are men who are willing tu incur 
the most disastrous consequences in pursuit of some imme- 
diate good. Faust signs away his soul; but he first 
stipulates with Mephistopheles that a moment of his life 
shall become so beautiful and joy-giving that he will beg 
for its continuance, As the hero of a wicked old German 
song says— . 

“ Und sollt’ ich auch dereinst noch in der Hille wimmern, 

So hat sich doch kein Mensch, kein Mensch darum zu 
wimmern.” 

The Duke of Newcastle may say the same. It is no 
one’s business if he howls in that nethermost pit of indignity 
and impecuniosity into which he has fallen. But society 
has a curious turn for speculating on the doctrine of com- 
pensation ; and is certain to inquire what particular happi- 
ness the present Duke of Newcastle purchased at this long 
price. In what fashion will he be remembered among 
men, long after the capacity for eating, drinking, and 
betting has gone away from him? Was he moved to lay 
his fortune and his personal services at the disposal of 
some brave nation struggling to release itself from the 
chains of a tyrannical power? Did he impoverish himself 
by founding large charitable institutions which his wealth 
was not able to complete? Or did he impair his inheritance 
by trying experimental land-schemes for the benefit of the 
peasantry upon his estates? On the contrary, he abandoned 
himself to the reckless dissipation of a gambler; and 
wasted his fortune and brought shame upon his family. by 
consorting with a fraternity that is perhaps the lowest’ 
in point of honesty, and honour, and culture, to which 
human nature has descended. Doubtless, he must 
have got something for his money. Was it the excite- 
ment of betting—the alternating hope and despair of 
making money? The very first thing a nobleman who 
takes to betting learns or seeks to learn is the art of sub- 


duing excitement. To have, or to assume, the power of 
staking and winning or losing thousands with the most 
absolute listlessness is a point of honour with him. To 
fear and without reproach. And if, instead of being pru-|lose with equanimity is the mark of good breeding which 
every gentleman who goes upon the turf must exhibit : 
the winning with equanimity we may leave aside, as he is not 
likely to be often called upon to exercise self-control in that 


We remind each other that the poor 
boy fell into the hands of evil advisers at an early age. He 
had inherited an impulsive temperament. He was a well- 
meaning lad who had been led astray. 
worse than his forefathers had done ; and there was nothing 
in his history to equal the anecdotes which had been 
handed down to us about his family from the wild times of 
the Regency. By and by, we are assured, he will come to 
regret his folly. In the meantime, he will not be allowed 


denounce his folly. 


He did nothing 


direction. No one but a fool or an ignoramus imagines he 
can hold his own against the great crowd of professional 
betters and blacklegs with whom he must necessarily 
engage if he resolves to exercise his small wits in making 
books and buying horses; and universal experience has 
shown that noblemen who go on the turf are inevitably 
made pigeons of, for the good of a gang of sharpers. Now 
the excitement of losing money may be attractive for a 
time ; but we should have imagined that it would become 
monotonous. There are men so constituted, however, as 


to starve; for there is always some provision which, in 
such a case, tempers the wind to the shorn lamb; and 
in the course of a few years he may grow to repent him 





ished and Ecclesiastical Courts suppressed, Lord Westbury 
[Latest Eprrion. 





to love abnormal forms of excitement; and doubtless it 
was a greed of this peculiar species of pleasure which has 
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just produced that sacking of No. 18 Carlton-house Ter- 
race which the curious are now regarding with wondering 
eyes. sz 

The punishment is deeply humiliating. It is impossible 
to imagine a man so constituted that he should not feel 
ashamed and vexed to have his most trivial personal effects 
sold publicly in order to pay his debts. The nearest public- 
house keeper may now that he ‘is the owner of a box 
of the Duke of Newcastle’é\cigars ; and his customers will 
regard with awé and wonder the sort of tobacco which a 
Duke deigns to smédke. Ninety shillings » hundred, or 
about eleveripence apiece, is not, as cigars go, a very extra- 
vagant price-to-pay ;-and at that price some 2,000 of the 
Duke's cigars'(were valued and sold. Who became the 
owner, we.wonder, of a “Court suit of blue velvet, coat 
and vest embroidered”? Who can now produce at his 
table “Lot 1,” “a service of table knives and forks, silver 
handles, by Hancock,” which fetched 35/., and which are, 
doubtless, adorned by a ducal coronet ? Was it a publican 
or the steward of a club, or some private gentleman, who 
bought up “the best sherries " at 64s. per dozen ; and did 
the Duke shudder with pain when he saw that his 1834 
port, which brought 145s. per dozen, must have been rudely 
jolted and carried away to some plebeian cellar? For a 
very small sum indeed the boastful in such matters were 
enabled to say that they had purchased some of the Duke's 
property. One lot, we are informed, consisted of “ six 
table-cloths and half-a-dozen roller blinds.” Carpets, 
clocks, china, engravings, water-colour drawings, carriages, 


In this case, the catastrophe was postponed for three 
years, an amazingly long reprieve, under the circumstances. 
By this time, according to the engineer's examination of 
the fragments, the plates had in certain places been reduced 
to “the thickness of a sheet of paper.” The boiler seems 
never to have undergone inspection of any kind. Com- 
posed of bad metal, having been in use nine years, then 
tinkered up with inefficient repairs, and placed under the 
control of an incompetent man, this imminent danger was 
suffered to exist in. the midst of a populous neighbour- 
hood, no one taking the trouble to test the probability of 
an explosion. When the rotten mass of metal was at last 
blown into the air, death and devastation were the natural 
results. The engine-house adjoined a National School. 
Had the boiler, as the Coroner pointed out, chanced to 
take a different direction when the explosion occurred, it 
‘‘ might have been driven directly into the school, and the 
result in that case would have been frightful.” As it was, 
eight of the children who happened to be in the play- 
ground were killed, and went to swell the number of 
victims of this “accident,” 

The Coroner’s jury returned a verdict of manslaughter 
against the stoker who had obarge of the engine. But the 
stoker was beyond the reach of verdicts, having been one 
of the fifteen killed, We are of opinion, however, that 
the blame rests elsewhere. The law, as it at present stands, 
exculpates the owner or overseer of any public work from 
the responsibility of any accident which may happen 
therein ; and it is quite probable that the unhappy stoker 


horses, harness,—all the appointments of a richly-stocked| was the man legally answerable for the disaster, But with 


mansion went the same way. Perhaps the most significant 
item in the list, however, was “some beautiful race cups.” 
Pray, Mr Auctioneer, what was the original cost of these 
articles? The man of the hammer cannot tell; he calcu- 
lates their value now in ounces. So ends the play,—a 
most pitiable and humiliating spectacle. As for the Duke 
himself, he will not have to beg for his bread. There yet 
remains to him, in all probability, that chance of retrieving 
his character which was denied the poor Marquis of 
Hastings ; and it remains to be seen whether he will seize 
the opportunity, or,—following the example of Walter 
Savage Landor when he considered himself “ played out,” 
—be content to sign himself “the late” Duke of Newcastle. 





THE STORY OF AN “ ACCIDENT.” 


Within the past few weeks the crop of disastrous acci- 
dents has been unusually large. We have had colliery 
explosions, boiler explosions, gunpowder explosions, rapidly 
following each other; producing on the public mind only 
a vague sense of remonstrance, accompanied by a desire to 
estimate the significance or importance of the accident by 
the number of persons killed. The ordinary newspaper- 
reader, accustomed to these periodical paragraphs, scans 
the account of some such calamity with a temporary feel- 
ing of regret that it should have happened, and then 
hastens to dismiss it from his mind as one of those inevit- 
able ills of life which must be accepted with resignation. 
But the question remaine—in how far are these much too 
numerous accidents inevitable? Here and there we meet 
with accidents which are absolutely inevitable—which are 
due to certain forces of nature with which mankind has 
not yet been able to cope. But the larger proportion of 
what are called “accidents” are merely the necessary 
result of human carelessness, and are therefore prevent- 
able. . Not for many years has there occurred so striking a 
case of an “accident” being produced by the most 
obvious and culpable negligence as that of the boiler ex- 
plosion which oocurred at Bingley some days ago, whereby 
fifteen people were killed and twenty-five wounded. The 
history of the boiler which produced this catastrophe, as it 
is revealed in a report by an engineer whom the Coroner 
appointed for the purpose, is almost incredible. At the very 
outset, the boiler in question was composed of bad material, 
the plates used in its construction being of inferior metal. 
After having been used for some eight or nine years, it 
was sold to a boiler-maker, who removed it and gave it the 
dubious advantage of certain repairs. These repairs were 
most inefficiently done, The boiler had been wasted 
away at the bottom by corrosion, and the defective 
parts having been cut out, new plates were rivetted on. 
But the new plates were rivetted on to old plates which 
were not above a quarter of an inch thick, an inequality 


a House of Commons more than ever filled with the manu- 
facturing element, we hope to see this absurdity removed, 
and those whose duty it really is to superintend the me- 
chanism of manufactories made responsible for their safety. 
Had this. stoker been a miracle of prudence and caution, 
the bursting of the rotten boiler, with its imperfect safety- 
valve, would have been not less inevitable. The jury 
recommended that all boilers should be put under Govern- 
ment inspection, But why should Government be expected 
continually to interfere, and perform those duties which 
individuals owe to themselves and their fellows? If 
Government takes upon itself the task of seeing that the 
boilers in manufactories are in a proper condition, why 
may it not be asked to look after the safety of the gas- 
pipes in every shop? Let the proper persons be made 
responsible for the condition in which the boilers they use 
are kept, and the work of inspection need be left neither 
with the Government nor with the insurance companies, 
Certain precautions, in ordering or purchasing boilers, the 
engineer who made this report also suggests. He proposes 
that the iron plates used in the making of boilers should 
be stamped, like silver, in order to denote a certain quality, 
and should further show the maker’s name, so that inferior 
workmanship or material might be traced to the actual 
vendor, He further states that the ignorance or careless- 
ness of the engine-tenter may be greatly guarded against 
by the use of proper safety.valves, These precautions, 
with periodical inspection of the boilers to ascertain how 
far the wear and tear of working has impaired their 
strength, are sufficient to reduce boiler accidents to a mini- 
mum. Will they be acted upon? There is a disposition 
on the part of the public to pay little heed to such sugges- 
tions after the evil has happened. There is no use locking 
the stable-door, it is said, after the mare has been stolen. 
We observe this impatience constantly manifested after 
some great railway or colliery accident; because there 
lurks in the public mind a notion that the catastrophe will 
be its own warning, and will not be permitted to occur 
again. But, as the Times points out, there are about fifty 
boiler explosions every year. We have not to guard against 
another Bingley explosion, which might not occur again in 
a century; but against all boiler explosions, with their 
annual quota of from seventy to eighty deaths.. We do 
not see why the expense and trouble of looking after 
manufacturers’ engine-boilers should fall upon Govern- 
ment ; it would be sufficient to ensure the adoption of the 
precautions we have mentioned, were the responsibility, by 
an alteration of the law, made to devolve upon the proper 
shoulders. ‘Some more practical lesson,” says Mr 
Fletcher, the engineer, who furnishes the report, “ should 
be drawn from this fatal catastrophe than to throw the 
onus of fifteen deaths upon an ignorant stoker already 
killed by the explosion.” We think so, too; and consider 


of strength which was sufficiently dangerous. Added to that the lesson is sufficiently obvious and of easy application. 


this, however, were the twin facts, that tho safety-valve 


was of bad construction, and that the engine, when it had 
been resold, was placed by its new owners under the charge 


of a careless and reckless man. In brief, every precaution 





KEEPING ORDER IN THE LORDS. 
The Lords are wakening up; and, like those who are 


seems to have been taken to produce one of those events suddenly roused from slumber, they look round in a half- 


which are invariably called accidents when they arrive. 





| bewildered way for the wherewithal to re-dress themselves 
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decorously, if not with dignity. Once on a time they lived, 
like our first parents, within precincts impenetrable by evil ; 
and, unconscious of harm or shame, they took no thought 
of providing guards against either. There were ‘none to 
peep over the fences of paradise; they did what seemed 
unto them good, and none made them afraid or ashamed. 
But the first fruits of knowledge are bitter, or at all events 
rather embarrassing. Like Adam and Eve, they find 
themselves naked, and they hastily snatch at the first 
figment or figleaf at hand, to provide, as they say, for the 
needs of decency. 


We cannot say that we discern much dignity in the first 
attempts of the Peers to furnish their wardrobe of privi- 
lege. Lord Romilly is greatly shocked at the unconsti- 
tutional plaudits which proceeded at three in the morning 
from the back bench of the Strangers’ Gallery when Lord 
Oairns sat down. But Lord Granville thinks the sounds 
only proceeded from certain “‘ Belfast boys,” who could not 
restrain their delight at hearing their fellow-townsman and 
late representative talk Orangeism to the Peers. With a 
sly humour, Lord Granville avows that he declined a sug- 
gestion to have the gallery cleared on the occasion, because 
he thought there was nothing in it, leaving it doubtful 
whether i¢ meant the applause or the speech which 
evoked it. In his turn, however, he was shocked at a 
venerable dignitary perched on the steps of the Throne, 
who gave vent to the exuberance of his feelings by certain 
irreverent and inarticulate sounds. So he wrote him a note, 
and got a presentation copy as a peace-offering from the Arch- 
deacon, with a charming letter, in which the miserable sinner 
promised, no doubt, never to do it again. Lord Romilly’s cure 
for incipient revolution in the Gallery would be a printed 
notice, which he thinks the Belfast boys would be certain 
to read, and equally certain to be frightened at, if ever 
they came there again. Judging by experience of the 
value of such documents in other frequented places, we 
have not much hopes of the efficacy of this artful con- 
trivance. Queen, Lords, and Commons have been trying 
to seare these tawny birds these thirty years and more by 
the Party Processions Act, with very indifferent success ; 
and we do not see much sign of improvement in the beha- 
viour of Lord Cairns’ Protestant friends. How their 
political schoolboyishness tends, however, to precipitate a 
revolution, we own we cannot perceive. 


Tory friends are as much at odds between themselves on 
this momentous matter as fellow Whigs. Lord Carnarvon 
denounces fiercely the intrusive Commons who, standing 
in the pen provided for them below their lordships’ bar, are 
often overheard whispering to one another, and many of 
whom have been known to yawn in a palpable, if not in an 
audible, manner with utter weariness. Lord Carnarvon is 
a humane man, and he ought to remember that Commoners 
are like other people; and that when they are unfeelingly 
compelled to stand, and remorselessly compelled to listen 
to what is dull, they frequently cannot help it. But this 
is what comes, we suppose, of want of serving a legislative 
apprenticeship in the Lower House, before setting up on 
one’s own account in the Upper. Lord Salisbury, having 
had a better political schooling, differs point blank from 
his noble friend, and boldly accuses inattentive Peers of 
making all the row. He says he has observed two Oabinet 
Ministers talking together so loudly while words of wisdom 
were falling unheeded from noble lips, as to render him 
wholly unable to catch or appropriate any portion 
of their dew of heaven. Even the messengers of 
the House have been made disorderly by the bad 
example set by their betters, and precious teachings 
in the temple oftentimes go for naught, because those who 
keep the door jest and chatter in tones profanely loud. 
The noble marquis would strike terror into such offenders, 
whether above or below the har, by setting the Lord Chan- 
cellor to watch them, and arming him with summary 
jurisdiction for the preservation of order. To this Lords 
Taunton and Redesdale strongly object. The former 
frankly declared that if Peers were deprived of the mild 
weapon of self-defence against being bored to distraction, 
by quietly showing that they were not listening to a word 
that was said by a prosy brother, debate would never be 
done, and the place would become intolerable. The senti- 
ment was received with a cheer of the unmistakable sort that 
denotes conviction of sin. On all hands it was felt that this 
was the truth, and that if the right of Buzz were taken away, 
no temporal or spiritual Peer would ever have a chance of 
getting home to dinner. As for the Lord Chancellor, he 
deprecated wisely and well the notion that the duty of 
trying to keep their lordships in order should be laid upon 
him. The occupant of the woolsack must generally be a 
newly-rewarded political partisan, necessarily unfamiliar 
with the usages and ideas of their lordships’ House, and, 





unlike the Speaker of the Commons, constantly liable to 
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be called on to take part in the debate. It could not be 
hoped, therefore, that he should exercise the same authority 
over the conduct of their deliberations as was done by the 
president of the other chamber. In short, the discussion 
ended where it began, nothing being done, and nothing 
more being deemed fit to be done, than that their lordships 
had better behave themselves as well as they could in future. 





THE OLD KIRK AND THE FREE KIRK. 


The best men of the Established Church of Scot- 
land have come to be convinced at last, that Lord 
Aberdeen and his colleagues were wrong in refusing in 
1844 to legalise the veto of the laity on landlord nomina- 
tions to the Ministry. The Peelite Government of that 
day could not be persuaded that, on the question of 
ecclesiastical patronage, any great number of influential 
pastors would quit their churches and give up their teinds, 
and get them out for conscience’ sake, as the Covenanters 
did of yore. Nothing but the fact could convince them 
that, when it came to the point, those who sympathised 
with Chalmers and Candlish would actually break 
with the Establishment for the sake of a single point 
of difference, or that, having broken with it, they 
would not go further in nonconformity. The Dissenters, 
or United Presbyterians, as they are called, were 
equally mistaken in their estimate of the men of the Free 
Kirk, who would, they were persuaded, ultimately drift into 
union with them on the basis of Congregationalism. Many 
attempts have in fact been made at various times, and espe- 
cially of late, to bring about this result ; but all in vain. 
The Old Kirk has lost its ablest preachers and half its con- 
gregations; the Free Kirk has abandoned stipends and 
places of worship, without modifying in the least degree 
its adherence to the established faith ; and the United Pres- 
byterians remain as they were in regard to numbers, but 
disappointed in their hopes of expansion. 

And now the men of the Old Kirk begin to repent 
having let their brethren part company with them, while 
the men of the Free Kirk begin to feel the pinch of cooling 
enthusiasm and dwindling funds. While the quarrel was 
fresh, and recriminations recent, munificent gifts were not 
wanting to build free churches and to swell the Sustenta- 
tion Fund. But five-and-twenty years have seen laid to 
rest the controversialists in the Auchter Arder case, and 
most of those who adhered zealously to them. Their sons 
marvel how they ever came to quarrel, and ask in vain for 
any difference between them save on the one question of 
territorial patronage. In the eyes of many influential 
persons, among both lairds and ministers of the Established 
Church, patronage had better be given up. They are neither 
for disestablishment nor disendowment, but they would 
like to be allowed to buy out their lay impropriators, and 
80 bridge the chasm that Peelite impolicy opened in the 
Presbyterian Forum. A deputation, headed by Sir Robert 
Anstruther and Dr Norman Macleod, waited on the Premier 
the other day to ask if he would bring in a Bill to enable 
them to effect this object. Mr Gladstone did not refuse ; 
but he put the question whether, in case lay-patronage 
were abrogated by law, the exiles for conscience’ sake on 
that one account, would not have a right to be readmitted 
to their ancient homes. The generous spirit of the chief 
speaker prompted him—though apparently without autho- 
rity—to say that those who had gone out would be 
welcomed back; but hints, and tolerably broad ones, 
were given by other members of the deputation, that 
for re-union on the terms of restoration and restitution 
they were not prepared. Enoch Arden, when not expected, 
comes back to the old place, and looks in at the window, and 
sees her he had loved and once called his own surrounded 
snugly with new belongings. Can these be broken and 
wrecked for no fault of theirs? Can he who now fills his 
place, without any thought of doing him wrong, be 
expected to give up to the emigrant returned? A multi- 
tude of hard questions not to be answered easily, some of 
them not to be answered anyhow, rise up within him as he 
comes nearer and more near. It is a perplexity he cannot 
solve, a perplexity that time, and nothing but time, can 
solve, But the politician has a better chance of working 
out a happy ending than the poet. He can, at all events, do 
the right thing, that, namely, which ho is asked to do, Mr 
Gladstone, though not in the Cabinet, was a member of the 
Administration whose blundering caused the schism of the 
Scottish Kirk. He has all the more inducement, there- 


fore, to become the legislative instrument of repairing 
the breach, 





THE MAD WORLD.—VI. 
_ The rapid increase in the numbers of the mad popula- 
tion was undoubtedly the cause of the energy with which 
King Leopold’s admirable government took up the question 
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of the treatment of the insane, some twenty-eight years 
ago; and appointed # commission of inquiry, which 
included the illustrious mames of Ducpetiaux and Dr. 
Guislain. In 1885 the proportion of mad persons in the’ 
population was 1 in 816; in 1842 it was 1 in 924; in 
1858 it was 1 in 920; and in 1858 it was 1in 714. The 
law of the 18th of June, 1850, set order in the Belgian’ 
mad world, by establishing the permanent commission of . 
inspection which still governs. To begin with, the original 
commission drew up @ report on the condition in which. 
they found the asylums; and ten years afterwards (1864) 
they recapitulated their labours, showing with a pardon- | 
able pride the reforms they had been able to carry, and the 
effect of them. 

When the commission set out on their labours, they 
found that there was not a single mad-house in the country | 
in a fit and proper condition, or that was well adapted in| 
all its parts to its purpose. Six establishments were 
fairly kept ; twenty were defective in most respects ; and 
eleven were as bad as they could well be. There was just an 
attempt at classification in four establishments, but none 
whatever in the rest. Even the separation of the sexes 
was not enforced at Ghee] or Ypres; and in most of the 
asylums the poor patients were left unclean and unclad, 
and in noisome cells. Seven-eighths of the places visited by | 
the Commissioners were reported to be insalubrious, There | 
were gardens ; but the insane were packed in sombre yards, | 
encompassed by high walls. The boarding of mad lodgers | 
had become a business in which the competition was so’ 
keen that in some places they were put up to public 
auction, and handed over to the lowest bidder. There was 


no guarantee that the poor creatures would not be kept in 


durance after their recov In most of the private 
asylums there was not the least attempt made at medical 
treatment ; and according to the Commissioners at Gheel, 
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commission annually nominates a residential i 

sion of four members, who must live at Gheel or in one of 
the adjacent communes; and this sub-commission is the 
continuously —* body. Then the medical staff is 
presided over by the doctor appointed by Government. 
Each patient is medically visited once a week, or oftener 
when his predicament demands closer attention, Formerly 
only certain classes of the insane could be sent to Gheel ; 
but now the colony includes all cases, except those which 
are incyrably violent, the aliénés gwicides, homicides et 
incendiatres, those who have made frequent escapes, or 
those the nature of whose affection is “Tikely to be detri- 
mental to the public peace or decency. These reservations 
are perfectly logical, It would be impossible to treat the 
curable insane domestically and freely, as they are treated 
in the colony, if they were subject to exhibitions of the 
wildest ou of raving madness. This reservation is 
only another fact in support of the opponents of miscel. 
laneous mad-barracks ; as sad, expensive, and resultlegs in 
a curative direction as those of La Salpetriére and Bieétre, 
even with all their boasted hygienic and moral improve- 


ments, 


In regard to the payment for the board and lodging of 
an insane patient, when his family are in a condition to 
support him, the wisely considerate Belgian law leaves the 
family power to treat directly with the nowrricier ; making 
only this reservation, that the terms shall never run below 
those fixed by the Government for the support of the indi- 
gent patients of the colony. In this way, while the freedom 
of the family to make its own in is preserved, the 
well-being of the helpless subject of it is protected, He 
cannot be put away at a slow starvation rate, The rates 
paid by families for patients appear to range from 10I. to 
801. per annum. When commissioners travelled h 
the mad-world of Belgium a second time between 1851 


the care of the mad was a matter of money-making,! 4 1868, they found’ that tapwortenenta had been onde 


irrespective of cure, as in the rest of the asylums. Hardly |i nearly all the public and private asylums. Cleanliness 


any accounts were kept; only two or three of the new 


scientific asylums attended to medical statistics ; and it was still the patients had not planted open 


clear to the minds of the visiting Commissioners that blows | 
and irons were general repressive agents. 


The law which passed the Belgian Chambers in June, | made vegetable food predominate.” 


| 


1850, put an end. to these disorders. According to this’ 


‘had become general. But much remained to be done, for 
grounds to walk in, 
and in nine-tenths of the establishments the diet was 
insufficient. ‘Economy and the speculative spirit had 
In some places they 
never tasted meat; in others, on Sundays only, Again, the 


wise enactment (which is one of many honourable testi-' medical treatment was defective, and this was attributed 
monies to the humanity and discretion of the late King and chiefly to the scandalously insufficient remuneration of the 
the distinguished men who delighted in his service), families ‘doctors, In many cases the doctors lived far away from 
are permitted to keep an insane member in the house; but the asylum. An absence of douche baths and medicines 
if they send him away it must be to a public establishment is also noted; and still, the Commissioners report, the 


or a legally certifi rivate one, under the inspection of | 
the permanent commission and the local authorities; and 
the law enforces vigilance on the part of both. Every 
place where even a single insane patient is treated, when 
the master of the house is neither relative nor legal 
guardian, is, by law, subject to inspection. Authorised 
mad-houses are put under strict medical and sanitary 
rules. The communial authorities are = to * 
ch of any insane person, and to keep him pending his 
admission may asylum ; but they may not locate him, even 
for a day, in a prison, nor remove him in the company of 
prisoners, tried or untried. 

The inspec 





tion of mad-asylums, both public and 
private, is confided, 1, to the burgomaster of the commune, 
who must make an unannounced visit once in six months ; 
2, to the Procureur du Roi of the arrondissement, who is 
bound to make a q examination ; 3, to the governor 
of the province, or a member of the permanent provincial 
council, whose visit is annual. The temporary asylums, 
where patients are lodged pending their settlement in a 
institution, are inspected four times a year by the 
burgomasier of the commune and justice of the peace of 
the cantor, Moreover, there is a committee of protection 
in every arrondissement, with the commissioner of the 
arrondissement at its head, This committee makes a col- 
lective inspection once a year of every place where an 
insane person is kept within its jurisdiction; and its 
members so distribute their respectives shares of duty, that 
delegates from it shall inspect every asylum once at least in 
— months. 
en an insane person is kept at home, the family must 
have the joint authority of a doctor named by the justice 
of the peace of the canton, and a medical nominee of the 
family to treat him ; and the justice is bound to visit him| 
every three months to assure himself that restraint is still | 
needful, and that he is properly attended to. The family 
doctor is bound to send in to the justice a certificate of the 
patient’s condition once in six months; and the justice, 
when in doubt, may appoint a doctor at any time to re- 
examine the case, 

The colony of Ghee], I should beg the reader to observe, 
and other kindred establishments are placed under a special 
law, which was finally settled in 1855. By this law the 
Gheel insane community is under an inspection that 
may be called fantastically elaborate, At the head of the 
inspecting authorities stands the governor of the province ; 
then follow in suceession, 1, the Procureur du Roi of the 
Tribunal of First Instance of Turnhout; 2, the Commis- 
sioner of Turnhout ; 3, a doctor appointed by the Govern- 
ment; 4, the burgomaster of the commune; 5, the senior) 
curé of Gheel; 6, four commissioners appointed by the, 
Minister of Justice out of a double list of candidates drawn 
up by the permanent commissioners ; 7, four commissioners 
appointed by the minister out of a double list furnished by 











the communal council; and 8, a secretary nominated by 
the minister and paid out of the public treasury. This 


proper elements for general medical statistics on the 


insanity of the country are left ungathered, The directors. 


had not yet learned to apply the curative power of work 
with vigour ; nor had the doctors been tempted to snatch 
time from the cares of general practice for the special 
study of insanity. Only at Ghent had the authorities 
treated the patients to the soothing influences of lec- 
tures, lessons, and music. Better housed and clothed 
than before 1841, in short, the insane of Belgium had not, 
except at Gheel and Ghent, felt the mending er of 
gentle mental exercise, the benefit of fresh ope scenes, 
the restorative effect of games and diversions, tending to 
raise from their poor spirits the dark cloak of melancholy 
which the asylum in The use of irons, and the ter- 
rible cell had diminished, and so had the numbers of violent 
madmen ! 


Since 1858 the permanent commission, acting upon the 
provincial commissioners, and so extending its power 
t h the searching machinery of inspection I have 
described, has effected a complete and most beneficial 
revolution throughout the mad world of Belgium, by which 
the indigent are treated humanely and scientifically ; 
which secures to the mad relations of people of very modest 
means the ordinary comforts of their degree, at the most 
moderate cost; which has curbed and put under the ruth- 
less spirit of competition for mad boarders that was the 
curse of the old system ; and which presenta to us in 1869 
an orderly, comprehensive, humane, and learned adminis- 
tration, swaying establishments which include the noblest 
foundations for the oy of * —— — * 
wisdom, summing up all acqu ow on the su 
ject, has yet * In his’ zealous humanity and liberal 
rule under this head, the second Leopold is worthy of the 
statesman-prince who knew the value of  Ducpetiaux and 
a Guislain, In their report of 1862, the permanent Com- 
missioners, while noting all the improvements which had 
been effected at Gheel in virtue of the new laws, added that 
its general condition was most satisfactory, above all, 
when it was remembered that the daily cost of a patient 
in the colony was far below that incurred in any other 
estaulishment in the country, The medical rate of each 
patient is in proportion to the amount his family pays for 
his board. When the board to the nowrricier is between 
260 and 500 francs, the medical rate is 20 francs; between 
500 and 1,000, the rate is 30 francs; between 1,000 and 
1,500, the rate is 40 francs; and so on to 3,000 francs 
and upwards, on which the medical rate is 70 francs, 


In the Commissioners’ report of 1841, they observe tha’ 
the rate of cost for the pauper insane varies from thirty to 
ninety-five centimes per diem; the average rate being 
seventy centimes—say sevenpence. “The tariff of annual 
charges per patient varies from 180 to 3,600 franes ;— 
it is known at Gheel to be as low as twenty-four and 
twenty-five francs ; ordinarily it is between and 800 
francs ; between 161. and 32/. a year. In all cases Gheel, 
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as it now is, with the salaries of the 
anon Ber, etnies etc., is the cheapest, as it is the 
best, mad colony in Belgium. ALPHA, 





Y Correspondence. 


SUBURBAN PAUPER ASYLUMS. 
Sir,—The fearful explosion which occurred at the Powder 


Mills near Hounslow, a few days since, recalls with a shudder 

the to which this (St Giles’s) was exposed by 

one of the freaks of the Poor-Law Board. : 
Had House accomplished its purpose of compelling 


this parish tc build an asylum several miles out of town— 
the vicinity of the Hounslow Powder Mills was the locality 
selected would of course have been a calamity inex- 
pressibly dreadful for the parish and the paupers, and possibl 
some vain regrets at the ; if such things ever distur 
official feelings, for they seldom put a stop to official blunder- 
and senseless routine. 
t such a neighbourhood as Hounslow. 
ible occurrence of a powder explosion, sh 
or the , is wonderful to every one who is not well 
anata or with the ways of the department past and pre- 
sent. It is, however, high time that the public, instead of 
making the conduct of the Board a marvel, should vigo- 
rously oppose it by systematic, intelligent, well ised 
methods. A well-directed course of = roar ee would in the 
end be successful, by compelling a Parliament indifferent to 
the hardship of the ratepayer to listen and understand the 
grievances under which he labours at this moment. 
If provincial members would look into these matters before 
voting, they would see what they do not now even appear 
Law "3 


ex to the 
ould be selected 


to that the Right Hon. the President of the Poor- 
proposal to amend the Bill of 1867 is a delusion 
and a snare ; Mr Goschen’s object being to im still more 
ievous burdens upon the already overtaxed metropolitan 
i and to enable Gwydyr House to set aside all re- 
ty to the Ne and to the country, It has been 
eged that the Boards of Guardians in London have generally 
refused to improve the workhouses, however needing improve- 
ment. Thisisnot true, The ex-oficio chairman of a single board 
has said so, and said so in collusion with Gwydyr House, in 
order to answer certain purposes, but not to serve the poor, 
or to cause the Guardians to conduct local administration more 
economically, So far as the parish of St Giles is concerned, 
workhouse improvement has often been discussed, and seldom 
without improvement following. The printed papers sent 
with this communication will exemplify the fact, in connec- 
tion with occurrences which trans nearly two years 
before Mr Hardy introduced his Bill to Parliament. 

In November, 1866, the Poor-Law Board declared itself 
satisfied with the conduct of the parish of St Giles in refer- 
ence to the pauper children, two hundred and fifty of whom 
were removed, at great expense, into the country. So con- 
siderably did this relieve the house that nothing like over- 
crowding has occurred since. Yet the parish has been 
worried by useless and fidgety interference by the officials 
of the Board down to the present, to remove the whole of the 
paupers ; and in July, 1868, Mr Corbett attended a eee 
meeting of the convened for the purpose of con- 
—— a peremptory order of the Poor-Law Board to buy 
without delay a country site for a new workhouse. This 
cep ore authoritatively demanded that a resolution should 


at once come to on uestion ; he stated that 
sent — —e Powel sin: 


' or another , and proposed 
certain sites which he had seen, and’ believed to 89 well 
adapted for the erection of a workhouse building. At length 
he extorteda promise from the guardians that a committee 
of their body should visit these plots, two of which were 
situated in the northern oN of the suburbs. One at South- 
gate was ultimately fixed upon and valued ; and although the 

cor-Law Board thought it ought to be purchased at any 
price, the wisely determined not to exceed the sum 
fon the te 8 ire th 

or the sale of the a Cit 

Alderman 2 previously heard thet ke ove likely 
to havea poor-house next door. He, of course, outbid the agent 
of this parish, and thus the job for a short time came to a stand. 
The Poor-law Board were, however, determined to carry out 
their scheme of removal, In a very short time another mes- 
sage reached the Guardians, and in October 1868, the 
Hounslow site by some mysterious agen turned up. It was 
visited by Mr Corbett approved, The proximity of the 
ground to the was considered to be some advan 
as expense would be saved in joe 
the drawback of the Powder ; but this appears to have 
been over, as the Vicar of Isleworth, whose glebe 
ane § was, had been consulted as to price, which was talked 
of as being worth 200/. per acre. Just before any settlement 
was come to, a restive Guardian placed a resolution on the 
minutes of the Board to the effect that it was inexpedient to 
put the parish to the expense of a new buildin , inasmuch as 
—* old one was in very good order, and certified by the Poor- 
. = | ene accommodate 950 pauper inmates, while it only 
had 850, all of whom were well cared for ; and the house was 
in nO way overcrowded. Ina day or two a communication 
was received from the Poor-law Board, saying that it was 


burials. There was just 


_ unnecessary to proceed with the Hounslow garcons, 


Comment is un on such a mode 
into this most extravagant and unwarrantable 

om t outla 
—— pauper workhouses out of town. I will only "add, 

t itis now just ge ogy since I became a resident of this 
parish of St Giles’s ; n the pousebtal rates, including 
—* rate, amounted to one shilling and ninepence in 
rs pound ; at the present time the rates have advanced to 


large sum of five shillings and a in th 
= sum does Mr Goschen intend Pe to ha egos ae 
une 22, 1869. Tam, &c., Jabez Hoaa. 





Gosstr rrom Tax ‘Ow,’ Mr Tite, M.P. for Ba i 
— RA th, will, we 
d, shortly receive the honour of ighthocd i 
’ — t 
= intention of her Majesty’s Gotuenian confer * 
Panizzi, late chief officer of the British Museum, the 


decoration of K.C.B. Sw 
a Senator of the linlian — recently been appointed 
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tage, | furnish entertainment to the reader; and although many 


THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
By John Veitch, A. . Blackwood and Bone ny 
The memoir of the illustrious Scottish metaphysician 
whose name stands at the head of this notice seems to 
have been undertaken by Professor Veitch at the request 
of Sir William’s family. By them the author has been 
furnished with certain private letters * —— 
he bi by more nal, and therefore me . 
a me i 4 also cole skilful use of a variety of 
other materials, such as the letters of M. Cousin an Dr 
Cairns, the reminiscences of Mr Carlyle, Professor Ferrier, 
avd Mr Baynes ; and these are frequently quoted at length, 
so that the reader may form his own conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Veitch tells us that the “ present work professes to be 
merely biographical. It was at the same time impossible, 
from the nature of the life portrayed, to do justice to the 
man without a general reference to his philosophical 
opinions.” Yet the author has considered it proper to 
point out, in the interest of historical truth, what appears 
to him ‘to be incorrect representations of certain of Sir 
William Hamilton’s philosophical doctrines. He has not, 
however, attempted to expound or criticise the Hamiltonian 
philosophy. He has “sought only to portray the man as 
he lived, thought, taught, and wrote.” To metaphysical 
students it may be a matter of regret that Mr Veitch, Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the sister University to that 
for which Sir William Hamilton has done so much to 
spread her fame and increase her reputation, should not 
have appended to the biography a short but systematic 
exposition of Sir William’s philosophy. Probably, how- 
ever, the general public will not share this regret ; for 
south of the Tweed the studies of logic and mental science 
cannot be said to be widely popular, notwithstanding the 
recent endeavours of Archbishop Thomson, Professor Bain, 
and others to bring to a focus in familiar English the 
systems and teaching of the ancients, the schoolmen, and 
the modern philosophers. In the Appendix, however, 
we find three valuable notes, with which we sup- 
pose we must remain satisfied; the first treating of the 
Review on Cousin, and alleged contradictions in Sir W. 
Hamilton's Philosophy ; the second discussing the influence 
of Sir William’s writings in America ; and the third examin- 
ing Mr Mill’s critical examination. The last note will 
be found somewhat amusing by those who take an interest 
in metaphysical quarrels, for in it we get a réswmé of 
Hamilton on Hume and Leibnitz, of Mill on Hamilton, and, 
lastly, an attack of Veitch on Mill. ‘ Who shall decide 
when doctors disagree?”’ But to return to Professor 
Veitch’s biography, with which we are more immediately 
concerned, we must pronounce it to be excellently done. 
We have the boyhood, the college life, and the gradual 
development of the great intellect of the “hero” traced 
throughout with a firm hand, and described with much 
felicity of diction. Sir William’s home associations and 
domestic habits, his little eccentricities, his simplicity, 
genial humour, and fondness of the grotesque are dwelt 
upon now and again, and form a pleasant relief after a 
page or two of the Cousin correspondence, or the dry 
details of his controversy with the Town Council] of Edin- 
burgh. If we were disposed to be hypercritical we might 
say that there is not quite sufficient warmth of colouring 
in the memoir, or personal feeling about the writer of it. 
Professor Veitch stands as it were on an isolated high ground, 
and looks down on the life and labours of Sir William, but 
seems to have taken little or no share in them. It is 
the biography of a brother philosopher, written pleasantly, 
genially, and with much evident affection ; but the personal 
recollections, and the ever-recurring ego et amicus meus, 
which make Boswell’s Life a continuous delight, and a model 
biography, are here entirely wanting. Fuller happily said 
that the proper aim of biography is to preserve the memory 
of the dead, to hold forth examples to the living, and to 


of us would, perhaps, be inclined to put the last first, and 
the first last, we imagine that the quaint old divine is not 
far wrong in his arrangement. Professor Veitch evidently 
feels with Fuller that biography was intended to preserve 
the memory of the dead, and hold forth examples to the 
living ; but sometimes he seems to forget that his reader 
requires entertainment. 

William Hamilton, the subject of the present memoir, 
and son of Dr William Hamilton, Professor of Anatomy 
and Botany in the University of Glasgow, was born in that 
city on the 8th March, 1788. Having lost his father at a 
very early age, his education and training devolved almost 
entirely on his mother. She, however, was a woman of 
considerable energy and some attainments, and after her 
husband’s death devoted herself to giving the best possible 
education to her two sons. The reminiscences of William 
Hamilton’s childhood and early boyhood are few, and by 
no means remarkable. Like many other children of tender 


years he greedily devoured an old illustrated copy of the 
Prater . oF the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and took a 
deep delight in reading the scenes of the Apocalypse. At 
a later period he read with great interest Rollin’s ‘ Ancient 
History,’ and the ‘ Natural History of Buffon.’ As a youth 
he was not noticeable for his intellectual precocit y me 
rather for his “‘ overflowing, healthy boyishness,” Be had 


many pets in the animal world, and was intensely attached 


— 


pressible vital force, Early in 1802 we find him at school 
at Bromley, under the care of Dr Dean ; but here he seems 
to have made little progress with his studies. Two years 


Memoir of Sir William Hamilton, Bart., Professor of later William Hamilton entered the University of Glasgow 


, 
and in his first year distinguished himself in the “ Black- 
stone Examination,” and also in Latin prose and verse 
composition ; while in the logic class, “ the excellence and 
irregularity of his English essays obtained for him both the 
praise and the reprobation of the venerable professor.” In 
the winter of 1804 he commenced a course of medical 
study, but his taste for philosophical reading finally pre- 
vailed over all other pursuits. He appears also to have 
attended the medical lectures at Edinburgh for a short 
time. In May, 1807, however, having gained one of the 
Snell Exhibitions, he left Scotland for Oxford, and entered 
on residence at Balliol. Here we will quote three of his most 
characteristic letters of different dates, written to his mother 
during his residence at the University : 

Ball. Coll. Oxon, Wednesday, 18th May, 1807. 

My dear Mother,—You need put yourself in no anxiety 
about my health, as I was never better in my life, and could not 
have worn my greatcoat though I had brought it with me in the 
coach. I like Oxford very well, and find all my lectures very 
easy to prepare, thanks to my studying Greek so hard in Scotland 
for these three years. 

When I came here first I called on my friends the M‘Cauls, and 
next day was introduced to a tutor, who carried me to the Master 
of this College ; and after reading a number of regulations, and 
promising to accede to them, I was admitted a member of Ball. 
Coll. I was then taken to the Vice-Chancellor’s, where I entered 
my name, and subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles. I also got a 
cap and gown. No boots are allowed to be worn here, or trousers 
or pantaloons. In the morning we wear white cotton stockings, 
pt before dinner regularly dress in silk stockings, &c. After 
dinner we go to one another’s rooms and drink some wine, then go 
to chapel at half-past five, and walk, or sail on the river, after 
that. In the morning we go to chapel at seven o’clock, breakfast 
at nine, fag all the forenoon, and dine at half-past three. 

There are a great many curious customs which, as they take up 
time in writing, I shall defer telling of till I see you at Scotland. 
xford, 17th February, 1808. 

My dearest Mother,—. . . . I wish you to tell Tom to writeme. 
I have not seen his signature for this month or more. My love to 
all my friends, which being premised, I proceed. There was an 
auction of books (I think I see you beginning to look blue) here 
t’other day, the property of a Mr Walker, surgeon. ... . 
I bought some medical works very cheap, at a fifth part of the 

rice in the shops, though quite new. also bought Dr Reid’s 
Works, in 4to, in two vols., and the celebrated translation and 
commentary of Mr Murphy on Tacitus, in 4 vols. 4to—all very 
cheap. I would not have bought the Tacitus, but as it was a 
book I take up on my examination, I thought it better to buy it 
now at half-price than at whole price in six months after. 

I am beginning to read very hard at Aristotle, and Pindar, and 

Sophocles, whose works I intend taking up at my examination, 
being the most respectable books in Greek, as the most difficult ; 
and as to Latin, I shall take up six or seven of the crampest and 
longest authors. I intend, however, to begin tofagsoon. . . . 
Ball. Coll. [August, 1810}. 
. . . An answer has appeared to the last number of the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ against Oxford, and Mr Copleston has all 
the argument on his side. The blunders of the last number are 
exposed very well, and Playfair cuts the shabbiest fase ever 
man did. Mr Knight seems to know less Greek than a schoolboy ; 
and the abuse of Sydney Smith (Copleston’s personal enemy) 
redounds on his own head. . . . . I send you up the reply 
to the Edinburgh Reviewers. It is a very complete answer, and 
has all the truth on its side. You must expect not to understand 
above one-half of it, as the other is on classical niceties. The 
author is Mr Copleston. Sydney Smith is the reviewer of Edge- 
worth, and, I believe, of Falconer’s Strabo ; and Playfair is the 
reviewer of La Place, where he introduces some abuse against 
Oxford equally illiberal as false, and shows his own thorough 
ignorance of Greek. Sydney Smith was a fellow of New College, 
so that his apostasy was the more shameful, as he was the more 
indebted to alma mater. . . . 


From the reminiscences of Mr Traill, Mr Christie, and 
Mr John Gibson Lockhart, the friends and associates of this 
period of his life, we get an account of William Hamilton s 
College career. . He appears to have been deserted by his 
tutor after a short time, and was left to follow his own 
inclinations. To some men, this freedom might have been 
dangerous, but to him it was a positive advantage, as he 
was left to pursue those mental studies which afterwards 
made his name famous throughout Europe, and to gather 
from many sources both ancient and modern his wonderful. 
stores of learning in nearly every branch of science and 
literature. His habits of study were peculiar and some- 
what irregular. He seems to have had a great facility for 
getting at the contents of a book without reading it. A 
rapid glance at the preface, table of contents, and index, 
and 4 hasty perusal of the parts new to him was his mode 
of what he termed “tearing out the entrails of a book. 
His wonderful memory as well as this facility for acquiring 
new information soon made him the most learned Aristo- 
telian in Oxford. His hours of relaxation were devoted to 
walking’ and gymnastics; he had no fondness for hunting, 
shooting, or boating, the favourite out-door studies of the 
period. He was great at leaping, vaulting, and the use of 
the pole, and was in the habit of reciting in the most 
grandiloquent manner during his rambles passages from 
his favourite authors: Amongst these were some lines 
from the Prometheus Vinctus of Auschylus, the commence- 
ment of the second book of Lucretius, and the concluding 
sentences of Tacitus’ ‘ Life of Agricola.’ Those who know 
Hamilton by his books only can form no conception of the 
overflowing spirits and physical vigour which distinguished 
him during his College life. Mr Traill relates how he and 
Hamilton were in the habit of strewing about their rooms 
crumbs soaked in wine and then observing their effect upon 
a certain unfortunate University mouse, and how they 
found that “mice and men were very much alike under 
the influence of drink.” We will allow Mr Traill to re‘ate 
some other pranks of the energetic undergraduate : 





to his dogs and his birds; took a great delight in active 





sports, and had altogether about him a great deal of irre- 
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In College rooms there ars no pantries or store of provisions; the 
food is supplied from the College buttery, and cannot be had after 
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certain hours. Hamilton had nothing of the commissary in him, and 
often found himself about midnight in a state of destitution, for 
which the only relief was a raid into other men’s rooms in search of 
plunder. In one of these freebooting expeditions we had a 
narrow escape. We had been foraging for several nights in the 
rooms of a brother Scot of rather a fiery temperament. He had 
on this occasion prepared himself with the poker ut his bedside to} 

i at us. Fortunately he had dropt asleep, and we escaped 
out of the rooms before the missile overtook us. It left adeep mark 
on the door, which he showed us as a warning next morning. Some 
of these pranks had a smack of the practical joke. In the course of 
his anatomical studies he had collected human bones, preparations, 
and suchlike specimens. One morning at breakfast, with three or 
four friends in his rooms, there was some chocolate which was 
much approved of. When it came round to him he looked at it 
very suspiciously, and asked his scout, Dick Young, how he had 
made it. “In the usual way,” Dick replied; “inthe large coffee- 
biggin.” “You blockhead!” said Hamilton, “don’t you know 
that was what I boiled the child’s head in yesterday?” This 
announcement did not increase the relish of the repast. On 
another occasion two or three of us were in his rooms at night 
telling ghost stories. As we were about to go there was a loud 
single knock at the door; it opened, and a human skull shrouded 
in a white sheet appeared over the top of the door, gradually 
rising upwards till it reached the roof of the room, and stretching 
forth a pair of lean arms towards us. He had stolen out of the 
room unobserved whilst we were talking; and with a skull, a 
tablecloth, a long carpet-broom for a body, and a couple of hearth- 
brushes for arms, had dressed up his ghost in the most artistic 
fashion. This argumentum ad spectrum gave the victory to the ghost- 
believers. 

These are a few of the illustrations of the remarkable feature 
in Hamilton’s character—the extraordinary energy which he 
threw into everything he engaged in. Whether he was deep in 
metaphysics, or pole-leaping in Port Meadow, or watching the 
vagaries of a tipsy mouse, or foraging for scraps of bread-and- 
batter in an undergraduate’s room, he energised (to use his own 
word) in everything. 

It may be thought beneath the dignity of the subject to relate 
these leves nuge of the mind of a philosopher. We must not forget, 
however, that it is the slight identifying touch that often gives 
reality to the picture. 

But with all his boyish sportiveness and high animal 
spirits, Hamilton appears to have been prudent and tem- 
perate in his habits ; virtues rarer at Oxford fifty years ago 
than at the present day. Only on the celebration of St 
Andrew’s day, which was always observed by the Scottish 
undergraduates at Balliol with more zeal than discretion, 
was he ever known to forget his abstemiousness. Mr 
Veitch adds two very good stories to these reminiscences of 
Hamilton’s College life, which we cannot refrain from 
quoting, so characteristic are they of the man: 

The story runs that Mr**** the tutor, heard one evening 
indications of a rather noisy party in Hamilton’s rooms. With a 
view to ascertain who were there, he, in a somewhat undignified 
manner, stole up the staircase, oy this time dark, the lamps 
having been burnt out, and stood listening behind the door. 
Hamilton was aware that this espionage was the tutor’s occasional 
habit, and he was on the watch. Hearing a gentle shuffling of feet 
behind his door, he suddenly opened it and seized the eavesdropper 
by the collar, It was perfect dark, and he was not supposed to 
have recognised the tutor. Keeping him in his strong muscular 
grasp, he held him over the stair, giving him a shake such as a New- 
foundland dog might give to aterrier. The tutor in his terror 
revealed himself, when Hamilton immediately replaced him in 
safety, expressing his sorrow and astonishment that he should 
have treated the reverend tutor so roughly, protesting that he 
never could have conceived it possible that Mr * * * * could have 
pone himself in such a situation, and that he supposed it had 

een a rascally scout! Another story has come down from these 
times, of the truth of which there can, I believe, be no question. 
It would seem that, while staying in Oxford during the long vaca- 
tion, the fruit of a famous mulberry-tree, which grew in the Col- 
lege gardens, had attracted the longing eye of the Balliol under- 
graduate. Bringing into play his favourite mode of gymnastics— 
leaping with the pole—he scaled the wall at a bound, and alighted 
close to the mulberry-tree no doubt, but—horribile dictu—also 
right in front of the Master, who chanced to be sauntering quietly 
past the spot. The premeditated robbery, and the accidental 
manslaughter which had nearly accompanied it—for the under- 
graduate was no light weight—were excused on the ground of the 
wonderful leap! 

We dwell somewhat upon Hamilton at Oxford, because 
to us it is the most interesting period of his career. From 
a variety of sources we are presented with a lifelike picture 
of the ambitious young undergraduate. He stands out 
boldly from the canvas; “handsome and commanding’ in 
form, with overflowing spirits and abounding in physical 
vigour that delighted and excelled in all bodily exercises ; 
possessed withal by a fervid, unquenchable, intellectual 
ambition, the hardest student and keenest intellect of his 
time-—-reading so widely that he could offer without boast- 
ing to give some account of any book, in the languages 
which he knew, on any subject that was named to him— 
reading, too, without aid of tutor and usual appliances, 
leaving all such far behind in his strong self-reliance and 
love of literary conquest.” The first-class honour list 
“In Literis Humanioribus” for the year 1810, included 
the name of Hamilton of Balliol. The list of books given 
up by Hamilton was so remarkable, and showed such a 
wide acquaintance with ancient philosophy, that Mr Gais- 
ford, one of the examiners, took and preserved a copy of it. 
Mr Veitch is not able to determine whether Hamilton 
- aspired to a fellowship at his College. Lockhart once added 
the significant remark, “ No Scotchman need apply,” to a 
notice put up on Balliol, advertising a fellowship, which 
may possibly explain why Hamilton never attained that 


dignity. 





Spectrum Analysis. Six Lectures delivered in 1868 
before the Society of Apothecaries of London. By 
Henry E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., F.R.S., &c. Coloured 
Plates. Macmillan and Co. 

In the year 1675 Newton gave to the world his memor- 

able treatise on optics. In it he showed that the white 
solar light is com of a bundle of differently coloured 


passing in regular succession from red, through all the 
shades of orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. 
He termed this band the spectrum; and came to the 
conclusion that solar light consists of rays of different 
degrees of refrangibility. He also proceeded to show 
that this coloured band of light, viewed with another 
prism, can be brought together again, and then produces 
the impression on the retina of the eye of white light. 
Helmholtz and Maxwell have made this fact palpable, and 
have demonstrated the fact of coloured light being com- 
posed of the several coloured rays: for on causing certain 
coloured cards to pass rapidly in succession before the eye, 
on-a disc, and then illuminating it by means of the electric 
light, the retina receives only the impression of white light. 
The retina of the healthy eye appears to be mainly sensi- 
tive to the primary colours—red, yellow, and blue ; whilst 
the complimentary colours are obtained by the joint im- 
pression of any two acting at the same moment upon the 
optic nerve. This theory of vision was propounded by our 
celebrated countryman Dr Young; since his day little 
more has been done by way of furnishing a better theory 
on this abstruse question. It is true Max Schulze has 
attempted to account for the appreciation of colour in a 
way somewhat different. After having made a micro- 
scopical examination of the eyes of some animals, he found 
in connection with the retina certain little red bulbs or 
drops, while in others yellow bulbs occur, and in not a few 
these are quite colourless. He therefore believes that 
nerves whose ends contain the little red drops are more 
sensitive to the red rays of light, and those with yellow 
drops are more sensitive to this colour; and in this way 
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curious method of research, that every one seems striving 
to get some insight into its more recent developments and 
results. The Apothecaries’ Society essayed a step in this 
direction some twelve months since ; and their large hall 
was daily crowded with delighted audiences who came to 
listen to a series of lectures by Professor Roscoe on the 
discoveries of Kirchoff and Bunsen, Angstrom, Huggins, 
Miller, Lockyer and Frankland, Janssen, Stokes, and others. 
Professor Roscoe has now undertaken a compendious account 
of their investigations, and embodied them in one of the 
handsomest and most attractive volumes ever issued from 
the press. It would be wonderful indeed if this work, the 
illustrations and text of which are as clear and effective 
as the style of the author, did not find an extraordinary 
demand. Not that the book is entirely free from defects. 
It is not within the power of an author to keep pace with 
the rapid progress of a science which gains from daily 
observation ; but Professor Roscoe has done his best. to 
make up for this defect by adding a series of appendices to 
each chapter, to which the reader must look for the more 
advanced results in spectrum analysis. 


The discovery to which, with Professor Roscoe’s help, 
we wish to call particular attention is the significance 
of the dark lines already spoken of as existing in the 
solar spectrum. Kirchoff, their discoverer, pointed out 
that many of them occupied exactly the same position in 


stances as sodium, iron, &., and that it was pos- 
sible to reproduce such a spectrum at will by allow- 
ing a bright light to shine through the vapour of 
sodium, iron, &c., in which case the cool vapour uses 


the effect of colour and mixture of colours on the retina up the light of the same colour that it would emit, 
may be explained. To more clearly comprehend this, it| and the otherwise continuous spectrum of bright-coloured 


must be understood that by the undulatory theory of light, 
the variously coloured rays emitted by the sun differ very 
considerably in their lengths and somewhat in time; for 
instance, the vibrations of red and blue rays do not simul- 
taneously reach the retina, and when they do they produce 
light dissimilar in amplitude and intensity, giving rise to 
the varying effects of light, shade, and colour of a diversi- 
fied but most agreeable character to the organ of vision. 

It should be explained, also, that science has demon- 
strated the existence of extraordinary rays which do not 
produce the impression of light upon the retina; that there 
are, in fact, rays which extend beyond the visible red end 
of the spectrum as well as the blue end, of which the eye 
can only be made sensible by the aid of certain curious 
devices ; and that these invisible rays play a most important 
part in the nature and character of the solar light: The 
beautiful play of colours, which is seen when the light of 
a candle is viewed through a common lustre, differs from 
the solar band, inasmuch as the sun spectrum does not con- 
sist of a continuous band passing without break from red 
to violet, and through all the intermediate shades of the 
rainbow tints. On the contrary, the solar spectrum is cut 
up by certain dark lines placed apart at regular intervals, 
which are regarded as shadows in the sunlight, or spaces 
which separate and intercept certain rays in their passage 
tothe earth. Newton did not see these dark lines, simply 
because he allowed the light to fall on his prism through 
around hole in the window shutter. In this way a pure 
spectrum, as it is termed, cannot be obtained, but in its 
place is seen a séries of spectra, one overlapping the other, 
owing to the light coming through the several parts of the 
round hole, the rough sides of which split up, or interfere 
with, the rays in their p . If Newton had allowed the 
light to pass through a fine vertical slit, and this had fallen 
on the prism, placed so that the edge of the refracting angle 
was parallel to the slit, he would have observed that the 
solar spectrum was not continuous, but broken up by per- 
manent dark lines. This remarkable fact remained for Dr 
Wollaston to discover, and he, in the year 1802, on making 
use of a fine slit of light at once saw the-fixed lines in the 
solar spectrum. 

Twelve years later, Fraunhofer, an optician, of Munich, 
magnified the spectrum of a line of light passing through 
an upright prism by receiving it upon the object glass of 
his telescope, and counted 600 dark lines. Having deter- 
mined the position of these lines, he drew a diagram of 
them ; and this was done with so much precision and accu- 
racy that men of science, who have again and again ex- 
amined the solar spectrum, have scarcely been able to detect 
a single mistake in any of the map. The discoverer 
of these lines designated the principle of them by certain 
letters, thus, A is placed over the red end of the spectrum, 
and denotes the position of its least refrangible portion ; 
B and C the orange; D marks the remarkable double 
line sodium in the yellow; 6 and E the green; F marks 
the limit between the green and blue; G is placed in the 
blue; and the double line H the violet. 


Besides Fraunhofer’s permanent dark lines, Sir David 
Brewster observed certain others in the red and green parts 
of the spectrum, visible only when the sun is near the 
horizon. Hence he concluded that they are occasioned by 
the absorption of the solar light while traversing a thicker 
stratum of air than when the sun is in the zenith. Brewster 
appears to have been the first observer who analysed 
coloured lights with a prism, and soon after Sir John 
Herschell made a series of observations ; and these, with 
similar experiments undertaken by Mr Fox Talbot, laid 
the foundation of a spectrwm analysis of great delicacy 
and beauty, which has since been considerably improved 
upon by Bunsen, Kirchoff, and other philosophers. So 





bands or rays, which exhibit all the colours of the rainbow, 








wonderful and so startling have been the revelations of this 


light reaches the eye with a bar across it. So soon as 
Kirchoff caught the idea of this great fact, he wrote: ‘“‘ The 
method of spectrum analysis not only offers a mode of 
detecting with the greatest simplicity the presence of the 
smallest traces of certain elements of terrestrial matter, but 
it also opens out the investigation of an entirely untrodden 
field, stretching far beyond the limits of the earth, or even 
the solar system. For, in order to examine the composi- 
tion of luminous gas, we require only to see it, and it is 
evident that the same mode of analysis must be applicable 
to the a here of the sun, and of the brighter fixed 
stars.” Brilliantly has this prediction been verified by his 
own researches on the sun, by the elaborate observa- 
tions of Mr Huggins and Dr Miller in stellar astronomy, 
and by Mr Lockyer’s more recent explanation of the 
nature of these solar prominences, first seen during the 
time of an eclipse, which before the use of s : 
analysis were not at all understood, but which the carefully 
conducted spectroscopic examinations of this astronomer 
have shown to be really protuberances of glowing, burning 
gas, or vapour. 

Kirchoff’s results were as follows: 1st. When solid or 
liquid bodies are in a state of incandescence they give out 
continuous spectra. 2nd. When solid or liquid bodies, re- 
duced to a state of gas, or any gas itself burns at ordinary 
pressure, the spectrum consists of bright lines only, and 
these bright lines are different for different substances. 
3rd. When light from a solid or liquid incandescent body 
passes through a gas, the gas absorbs those particular rays 
of light of which its own spectrum consists. By carefully 
mapping out the lines in the solar spectrum, and by match- 
ing them with the bright lines given out by gases and the 
vapours of solid substances, Kirchoff established beyond 
question that such metallic and gaseous bodies as hydrogen, 
sodium, iron, magnesium, barium, calcium, aluminium, 
manganese, chromium, cobalt, nickel, zinc, copper, tita- 
niam, &c., were present in the sun’s atmosphere ; and that 
the total number of coincident metallic lines already 
mapped by observers amounts to close upon 800. Professor 
Angstrém of Upsala points out that the number could be 
much increased by pursuing a certain method; but the 
lines already traced suffice to account for the origin of all 
the more prominent rays in the solar spectrum. We must 
assume, then, that the substances mentioned as consti- 
tuting the chief mass of the sun are, without doubt, the 
same substances as exist on our planet, and are most closely 
connected with the constitution of living organisms. It 
will be observed that among the metalloids hydrogen is the 
only one indicated by spectram analysis as existing in the 
sun; other substances, such as oxygen, nitrogen, and car- 
bon, which exist in such quantities in the earth, can never 
be discovered in the sun by this process of investigation. 
Still, in spite of the almost complete want of coincidences 
between the solar lines and those of oxygen and nitrogen, 
it would be premature to pronounce definitively upon the 
absence of these two bodies in the sun, for it may be that 
even the high temperature of the sun is insufficient to pro- 
duce the brilliant rays of these two gases; no heat the 
chemist has yet been able to use has apparently been great 
enough to produce bands which can be demonstrated by the 
spectroscope. 

The researches of Frankland and Lockyer upon the 
spectra of hydrogen, &c., show that such substances do not 
< mes give out the same spectrum ; that although a varia- 
tion in temperature may have something to do with this, 
pressure has a good deal more; and by a careful 
comparison which these experimentalists have been able to 
make, it is believed that the hydrogen in the chromosphere 
must be in a state of great tenuity, Mr has also 
established the fact that the hydrogen ing the sun 
is in rapid motion; its velocity has been found to be as 
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the spectrum as the bright lines given out by such sub- 
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t as a hundred miles a second. The pe, then, 
fine established the fact that the greater portion of the 
envelope of the vy bslany Te of hydrogen. The 
length of the bright lines proves that the burning mass of 
hy is some 8,000 miles ia thickness ; that some of 
those wonderful protuberances of red flames which are seen 
to dart out from the surface of the sun during a total ae 
reach the enormous height of 80,000 or 90,000 mi es. 
This fiery hag is named the chromosphere, to dis- 
tinguish it from the atmosphere on the one hand, and the 
hotosphere on the other. Important additions to our 
ledge of the constitution of the sun are almost of daily 
occurrence. Thus, Padre Secchi has lately communicated 
to the French Academy the interesting fact that, between 
the chromosphere and the luminous edge of the sun’s disc, 
a layer of atmosphere exists which gives a continuous spec- 
trum. This, Professor Roscoe regards as an observation of 
great importance, as throwing a new light upon the con- 
stitution of the sun, and especially as regards the layer of 
atmosphere in which the reversal of the bright metal lines 
is effected. 

Startling as may appear results such as those referred 
to and obtained by spectrum analysis when applied to the 
sun, they are even surpassed in wonder and interest when 
compared with those Mr Huggins has made ns familiar 
with during his inquiry into the constitution of the 
more distantly situated heavenly bodies, the stars and 
nebule. This difficult task has been successfully accom- 
plished Mr Huggins, who, with that earnestness 
and devotion to his subject characteristic of him, sought 
out an optician in this city, Mr John Browning, who 

the knowledge requisite to all the difficulties 
attendant upon the task of constructing apparatus for the 
delicate work about to be undertaken. Mr Browning suc- 
ceeded in constructingacomplicated spectroscope and adapted 
it to atelescope, which has fully answered the expectations 
of the philosopher, who at once set to work, and discovered 
that none of the stars sufficiently bright to be observed 
are without characteristic bands; and therefore star is 
made to differ from star, as seen in the arrangement of 
lines, and consequently of elementary substances which 
enter into its composition, although constructed on the 
same general plan as that of the sun itself. A considerable 
number of the fixed stars and planetary bodies have been 
examined and the exact position of their spectra accurately 
mapped, and all observations prove that the lines noticed 
are produced by the atmosphere peculiar to each luminous 
body, and not borrowed, as was once supposed. Dr Miller 
and Mr Huggins think that this shows “ that at least the 
brighter stars are, like our sun, upholding and energising 
centres of systems of worlds adapted to be the abode of living 

” 
want of space forbids us to enter into the examina- 
tion of the still more remarkable bodies, “ the nebule,” the 


physical construction of which equals in interest those | corporeal 


singled out for comment. For information upon this topic 
we refer the reader to Professor Roscoe’s work, which, 
as it is, by no means exhausts the subject. 
Analysis’ will, in the hands of the many able 
with it, be yet further exerted in the elucida- 
other problems of nature. 





Fatal Zero; a Di at Homburg. 
ag aie ener te at 7 
This is a novel with neither body nor soul. 
title pretty well describes its contents; and the reader who 
its will probably turn and ask what induced 

Percy to inflict such a book of blank upon 
the sons of men. ‘Fatal Zero’ neither exhibits the fine 
analysis and character-painting of a subjective novel, 
nor, on the other hand, offers us the rude substitute of 


In Two 


1 


incident and adventure. The originating idea of 
the story was , if Mr Fitzgerald meant to exhibit, in 


a dramatic form, the inner thoughts and passions of a man 
in whom the spirit of gambling becomes developed. Nor 
could any vehicle be more suited to such a conception than 
that of a diary, in which all the circumstances and persons 
surrounding the central figure are viewed through the 
light of his tem moods and frenzies. The theme 
was worthy of a or a Browning; and, as is shown b 
the t book, it has proved too big for Mr Fitzgerald. 
In ambitious directions Mr Fitzgerald is always an 
entertaining writer; he is never dull, nor verbose, nor 
affected: There is a light and happy cleverness in his 
books which never fails to amuse and interest, while fre- 
quently hitting off some very creditable and truthful 
sketches of character. But Mr Fitzgerald struggling with 
the design of ‘Fatal Zero’ reminds one oF Goethe’s 
metaphor about Hamlet. The duty required of him 
is too great for him; it is like planting the seed of a 
great tree fi a flower-pot, and eventually the flower- 
pot shows its incompetence to hold the tree. From begin- 
ning to end ‘Fatal Zero’ lacks the stamp and trath of 
ty. It is strained and artificial. You see the hand of 
the writer, and his aim. The story is supposed to be the 
narrative of a bank-clerk who, living on straitened means 
in a county-town, falls ill and gets into sore distress. His 
employers, however, grant him a month’s holiday and send 
him over to drink the Homburg waters, while also giving 
him a certain piece of business to transact there for them. 
This Mr Austen leaves a young wife, to whom he is 
—— — and in due time arrives at Homburg. 
meets a man called Grainger, who was in love 





ie 4 


with the hero’s wife before she was married. There was 
at one time talk of Grainger’s marrying the girl, when 
Austen discovered some scandal about Grainger, exposed 
him, and carried off the willing Dora. Since then, Grainger 
had gone wholly to ruin; and when Austen meets him, he 
is a hanger-on about the tables, gambling when he can get 
any funds to do so, We now enter upon the diary of 
Austen during his stay in Homburg, and a very pretty 
uy of patchwork it is. Mr Fitzgerald seems to have 

ad no very definite conception of his hero’s character ; 
and we ate continually forming new interpretations of 
himself and conduct, while the final result, which ought 
to have been kept a secret, is clearly foreseen. At 
some places Austen shows himself a mean-spirited and 
hypocritical prig; at others, a ——— an affec- 
tionate husband, and a shrewd and clever observer of what 
is going on around him ; and then, again, we find him an 
outrageous ass, whosé folly is inconceivable. He is by 
turns gentle and coarsely insolent; modest, and showing 
the most astounding self-conceit. The character of Austen, 
in short, is so fragmentary and inconsistent as to give us 
an impression that Mr Fitzgerald must have written the 
story in successive portions, must have forgotten in writing 
one portion those which had gone before, and written on 
without taking the trouble to look them up. However, to 
return to the story.- Austen goes to see the gaming-tables, 
of course, and waxes indignant over the evil which they 
are supposed to inflict. Nothing can equal the torrents of 
abuse which he pours upon the proprietors of the tables ; 
and if, as we are inclined to suspect, Mr Fitzgerald has 
written this book “ with a purpose,” it may be well to give 
a specimen of what his hero, while yet in his sound mind, 
says about the wickedness of keeping a “ hell : 

Then it begins again, figures stooping forward to lay on; and 
so the wretched formula goes on, repeated—for | made the calcu- 
lition—some seven hundred times that day. But it never seems to 
flag, and every time has the air of fresh and fresher novelty. It 
begins to sicken me, and that air of stern concentrated attention, 
of sacrifice even, depresses me ; and when I think that, if a return 
could be got of the agitation, palpitations, hopes, fears, despair, 
exultation, going on daring these seven hundred operations, it 
would represent a total of human agony inconceivable. I see how 
it can be again multiplied through the twelve months of this 
wicked year. Then I think of the prospective miseries to others 
at a distance, to wives and to children—lives wretched, lives un- 
settled—miserable deaths. I say, I think of all this, and ask, Is it 
too much to call these men special ministers of Mephistopheles— 
a band under the decent respectable name of a bank, organised 
to destroy souls by machinery, the like of which for completeness 
exists not in this world? [I repeat, there is nothing on earth 
approaching this company, whose men and emissaries ought to 
wear cock’s feathers and red and black dresses, for their complete 
and successful exertions for destruction and corruption. They 
distil their poison over that green board, and itis carried away to 
all countries—to England, Frans. America, Belgium, Germany, 
whence the victims return again and again, bringing fresh ones, 
like true decoys. They hang men, they punish and imprison for 
far less crimes; but on the heads of these wretches is the ruin of 
thousands of bodies and souls, the spiritual death, and the actual 
death of thousands more, who have hung themselves to 
the fair wn ae in sweet bowers by the “ administration,” or 
stifled themselves with charcoal in front of this fatal palace, or 
who have actually dabbled over with their brains the vile green 
table on which they have lost all. A banking company! all fair, 
give and take, and such phrases! Satan says the same in his 

ealings. 


It need scarcely be pointed out that this is merely non- 
sense turned frantic. The gaming-tables certainly do harm 
in offering temptation to those who are fools enough to 
patronise them; and we shall be heartily glad when the 
edict of the Puritan Prussians for their final abolition comes 
into effect. But that the proprietors of these ‘ banks ” 
should be accused of ruining souls and all the rest of it 
is absurd. No one need go in and have his soul ruined 
unless he likes. The gentleman who makes a living by the 
manipulation of three thimbles and a pea does not compel 
you to bet on your powers of divination. But Mr Austen 

of martial temperament. “Had I been the King,” he 
says, meaning King William of Prussia, 

I would have marched two * into their glittering halls, 
seized their infamous tools, broken the rakes across the soldiers’ 
knees, torn up their cards, smashed into firewood the roulette 
board and its numbers, impounded their gold and silver, and sent 
it off to the hospitals, and locking the doors and leaving sentries, | 
have marched off M. A—— and M. B——, their admirable men of 
business, in a file of soldiers. I should have these fellows tried, 
and put to hard labour for the rest of their lives. As it is, a cul- 
pable weakness has given them three or four years more to pursue 
their vile work, and gather, say, twenty thousand precious souls 
into Satan’s own bag-net! 


One point in Austen’s character which Mr Fitzgerald 
does keep before our eyes is his utter irresolution and want 
of pu . He frequents the tables as an on-looker, and 
mentally calculates whether he would have won or lost. 
He fancies he has discovered a system which makes 
winning something like a certainty; but he will not bet, 
and he believes it to be his mission to keep other people 
from gambling. In the end, as we see from the beginning, 
he is led into woking a —* florins. At first he wins; and 
then follows the ordinary story. Here is the i 
— the turn of his luck — ee 


I could not resist, and, stretching over a sitting pl 
was very impatient, I laid down my five-franc — my ws 
the tall begua to spin. I had no nervousness, 
assured confidence. I had chosen the most judicious moment 
conceivable ; red had “ gone” already six times, and I had even 
nearly lost a chance. I was thinking how curious it would be if I 
was to trace further wealth to that solitary little piece, when the 
Bek came, the = — at —* and then the pause—* Rouge 
ret passe!” In went my silver piece, swept i 
—8 —* —* — —— p wept in venomousiy. 
It was like a blow; it chi my heart, and i 
omen. Worse, I saw D’Eyncourt opposite with ror > 


who 


k, as 


ut even a sort of 
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flew nervously to m ket, as if fearful of being late— 
fingers were tremblin yaad convulsively grasped three hes — 
That would bring all back with a handsome benefice. ——* 
was watching and smiling, and I saw him take the young girl’s 
money from her, and t down on the contrary division to mine. 
At that moment I declare I felt a wicked wish to confound all 
enemies, And strange to say, felt so confident that my calculations 
were certain. The result was only put off. 

Red again! Another —— shock! What I felt was, not 
repentance or disappointment, but anger, something like rage 
even, and a determination not to be beaten. I am amazed at 
myself when I think that my next step was to lay down two 
Napoleons with faltering touch. Were my wits going, or had 
some insanity come on me? It seemed to me I could not lay 
them down fastenough. Round went the ball with its monotonous 
burr, then the click; and that croupier, with a satanic sneer, 
announces red again. 

brome arn colours! What devilish arrangement was this? OT 

ere 


st 

Bare I own to myself, think for a moment, what have I done? 
It seems to make my brain quiver. Oh! oh! what afall! Ten 
bright golden pieces! That would pay, and pay again, all her 
little bills. Ob, wretch! Selfish! selfish? What amI todo? Go 
back at once—to-morrow; to-night! Get away from this hellish 
place—walk—travel third class—submit to eve rivation, and 
thus get some of it back ? Get some of it back! Oh, how my pulse 
flutters! Yes, what I did before! Why not now? The luck ma 
be forme. Yes, there is time still, now. I must not be childis 
or ridiculous. What if I venture, I say, two gold louis, and 
solemnly vow and swear before Heaven, on my bended knees, not 
to go beyond that? There is little or no difference between ten 
and twelve, One man, last week, on two florins, won his thirty 
napoleons. I saw him. 

He does get the money back; and then feels so proud 
of his skill that he must needs return and give the bank- 
proprietors a lesson. He will show them what he can do, 
They have been conspiring against him, but he will be even 
with them. The result is that he loses all the money he 
has with him, and then, becoming possessed of a large sum 
belonging to the people in England, who have entrusted 
him with a commission, embezzles several hundred pounds 
of that, and loses all. Meanwhile, his young wife writes 
to him regarding her troubles at home; and speaks of 
selling the last of her trinkets in order to pay the rent. 
Then his employers, having heard of his infatuation for the 
gaming-tables,“go to seek him, and, just as he imagines 
he hears them on the stairs, he poisons himself. While 
he is dying a letter is brought up to him. It is written by 
his wife, telling him that a cousin having died, they are 
now rich ; that she is below, and wishes to see him. The 
diary ends with the word “ f-o-r-g-i-y-e,” a form of writing 
which must have given the dying man some trouble. 

Such is this gloomy and repulsive story, which is without 
plot or character, while possessesing but little interest as a 
narrative, seeing that the downward course of the hero is 
apparent from the beginning. We take it that Mr Fitz- 
gerald’s aim in writing the novel must have been either to 
write a homily on the sin of gambling or to draw a picture 
of the mental sufferings of a gambler. If the former, the 
effort fails through exaggeration ; if the latter, it fails 
from want of dramatic sympathy and insight. We are 
never impressed with the reality of these revelations, The 
book is either a bad sermon or a poor novel, such as we did 
not expect to receive from Mr Fitzgerald’s pen. 





Religious 

London : 
The purpose of these six essays is to describe the reli- 
gious system of the Congregationalists, Baptist or Indepen- 
dent; the forms of character and opinion which it has 
contributed to produce; and to explain the basis of reason 
whereon rests Con tional N onconformity. Writing 
without authority, the authors of the essays yet “ think it 
probable that the opinions they have expressed are com- 
monly held by Congregationalists, or at least are prevalent 
in the younger generation of them.” It may be fairly 
conceded that each of the writers has been pretty successful 
in the execution of his division of the six-fold labour— 
‘Co ional Polity,’ by William Mitchel Fawcett, 
Barrister-at-Law ; ‘The External Relations of Congrega- 
tionalism,’ by Thomas Martin Herbert, M.A., Minister of 
the Independent Church, Cheadle, Manchester; ‘ The 
Congregationalist Character,’ by Edward Gilbert Herbert, 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law ; ‘ Congregationalism and Austhe- 
tics,’ by Thomas Harwood Pattison, Minister of the 
Rychill Baptist Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; ‘ Congrega- 
tionalism and Science,’ by Philip Henry Pye-Smith, M.D., 
B.A.; ‘The Spirit of Nonconformity,’ by James Anstil, 
B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

At the present time; when the public mind has been 
turned conspicuously to the consideration of ecclesiastical 
questions, these essays may serve all the better the purpose 
which they would at any season serve well. If an 
unsophisticated person, having read and studied Christianity 
in the New Testament only, and for the first time, were 
desirous of discovering a system under which the religion 
of Ohrist was taught in accordance with the honest 
untwisted drift and meaning of the Gospel, to what Church 
would he betake himself? Different voices would of course 
give different answers. One would say, to the Church of 
Rome ; another, to the Church of England; a third, to 
the Ohurch of Scotland; and among others, the Congre- 
gationalist, the Unitarian, and the Swedenborgian would 
call the attention of the inquirer to the prominent claims 
of their respective systems. In fact, every theological 
Infinitesimalarian in Christendom would be demanding the 
favourable consideration of the bewildered student, who 
might well be excused, as well as commended, for calling 
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to agree, but not the slightest freedom to differ. They 
possess, in the Westminster Oonfession of Faith, one of the 
most subtle and definite creeds in Christendom. Unless this 
creed be ted as true to the minutest letter of it, mem- 
bership is impossible. Once it is accepted, to differ from it 


The Consregtiqnal mode of church government, when 
understood, offers positive advantages of a high order. 
the voluntary — and inculcating individual 

it can hardly fail to be promotive of religious activity. Ves 

the government in the members, it secures in them a genuine 
interest in the welfare of the society. Associating men, not in 


ever, that in the course of his search for the ideal Church, 
he went first of all into the Church of Rome, what would 
the poor man think or say? Whatever he might think, 
he would possibly be charmed with the spectacle; but if 
he were honest, which of course he would be, he would 


fee 


age say that if Christianity was — there, it must| by the hundredth part of a ‘only edge is rank heresy. erage, — — —— —* but J the result of 
ia i i ree choice, it tends to 
hidden under the arts of the tailor and the pyrotech-| Moreover, as this confession of faith presumes to be founded Is repadiates sli human fay oe ty —* —— 


on the Scriptures—to epitomise, in fact, the doctrines 
therein contained—it practically shuts the Bible to the 
members of the Scotch churches, They may read and 
study it as long as they please; but they must find in it 
the precise doctrines that are laid down in the Confession. 
They are shut up to one set of views, which are true, as all 
others are false; and this, our seeker after the ideal 
church is compelled to admit, is just the old bondage in a 
new and, perhaps, a milder form. The authority and in- 
fallibility of the Pope is exchanged for the authority and 
infallibility of a Book—or rather worse, for the assumed 
accuracy of certain human views of that Book. Roman 
Catholieism could not trust the people with the Bible alone ; 


tion to say what is the true interpretation of Scripture. It dis- 
avows for its clergy all priestly authority, and by m them 
dependent on the people for support, encourages harmony of feel- 
ing and cordial intercourse between the minister and his hearers. 
It rejects any order of exclusive instructors and encourages every 
man to apply his individual judgment to the ascertainment of the 
truth. An peg smoyee of all advantages of a spiritual nature, 
there must be some national benefit in the existence of a large 
number of communities, each member of which professes to con- 
form his life to a high moral standard, and is bound under penalty 
of exclusion to abstain from open sin. 


Then, observe the temper with which a Congregationalist 
regards the certain effects produced by scientific knowledge 
upon his religious position. We quote from the essay on 
‘Congregationalism and Science,’ by Philip Henry Pye 


nist, or, to use another kind of figure, that the glorious soul 
and body of it might be there as the statue is present in 
the mountain of marble, but invisible, until vast quantities 
of rubbish have been hewn and shovelled away from the 
imprisoned splendour. We s t, however, that the 
pious seeker, shocked with the stifling sensuousness of the 
system, would rush into the open air for breath, with some 
dim suspicion that he had gone into a theatre instead of a 
church. Supposing, for instance, that he had witnessed 
the spectacular drama of the Mass, could his utmost 
ingenuity enable him to discover in it any likeness to the 
simple and natural incident about which he had just been 
reading in the Gospels? If things absent are invisible, he 


would certainly be unable to perceive any likeness ; though| neither can Scotch Presbyterianism. It does, indeed, give | gmith : 
his blindness might arise from his pitiful state of ignorance, | the people the Bible; but along with it the people get the| It is very probable that the advance of knowledge in every 
or want of faith, which often can see likeness in unlikeness, | Confession, or the shorter Oatechism, which is the Con-| direction will discredit many of the out-growths from ristianity, 


and modify the interpretation of even its more peculiar doctrines. 
But these are results which will only purify and strengthen it. If 
the advance of physical science should discredit the dogmas of 
the Papacy and the theories of the Platonic philosophy, the 
doctrines of the New Testament will, if they survive, be the 
stronger for the trial. 

Luther said that theology was only the application of grammar. 
If this be so, exegesis may surely welcome whatever shows the 
limits in which it should be exercised. It has been supposed that 
every word of the Bible is directly inspired by God. The 
advance of critical knowledge has shown this belief to be unten- 
able; and how can this be other than a solid gain toward the 
correct understanding of the Scriptures? It was long held that 
all the allusions to natural phenomena in the Scriptares were 
strictly and literally true; but this belief was once for all shown 
to be erroneous by Galileo; and surely there was more excuse for 
the Inquisition which condemned him for so novel an opinion, 
than for modern divines who refuse to accept the clearest dedac- 
tions of geology or physics. 

It appears, therefore, that Congregationalism does not 
fear science ; but it is not quite clear that it has yet arrived 
at that condition of fearlessness which arises from absolute 
trust, and would give to all scientific investigation an eager 
and unwavering welcome. But if it has not yet arrived at 
that necessary condition, it seems already near it, and is 
bound by the law of its nature to reach it sooner or later. 
The Christianity which distrusts a single avenue to know- 
ledge can hardly be said to be emancipated from the fears 
of inherited ignorance. The essay on ‘ Congregationalism 
and Alsthetics,’ by Mr Pattison, which is able and sensible, 
is intended to show that while Nonconformity 
against the sensuousness of elder systems, it does not really 
exclude from its worship the legitimate operation of any 
instrumentality of taste: 
We do not believe in appeals to the sensuous nature of man. 
There may be, and often is, the intensest relish for beauty, in 


fession in small, If you take the one, you must take the 
other. Read your Bible diligently ; but take your views of 
the Bible just as they are set down in the standards of your 
church. Refuse to do this, and you are no true member of 
the church ; you are a neretic, and must take yourself ‘off. 
This is the old position of Romanism, the ancient mother 
church, which said, ‘‘ Come in, and be saved ; stay out, and 
be damned.” English Episcopacy, while softening this 
considerably, has still a hankering suspicion, if not a wish, 
that perdition may be the doom of outsiders. Scotch Pres- 
byterianism—which is Calvinism— does not go the length 
of Rome with regard to heretics ; but only says that, what- 
ever be their doom, they are “damnation-worthy.” With 
all this, there is no lack of religious liberty in Scotland. 
If you do not agree with the infallible dogmas of the 
church, you have the liberty to dismiss the church, and go 
elsewhere ; only, as orthodoxy has been defined without 
your being consulted in the matter, you must bear the 
brand of heresy as best you may. Thus, the Scotch 
churches are just like the Romish and the English, exclu- 
sive ; and they cannot, therefore, claim to be anything like 
perfect representations or embodiments of Christianity. 
What, then, will our faithful student of the New Testa- 
ment do to find his ideal embodiment of the Christian 
spirit? Suppose he tries Congregationalism. What does 
he find there? Evidently, a nearer approximation to a 
fairer, freer, and wider idea of a true Church. Here he 
will perceive that the Bible is not altogether shut by a 
foregone interpretation which no amount of conscientious 
investigation could or should dare to alter. A 
careful consideration of the volume of essays, the title of 
which is inscribed at the head of this notice, will show 


and everything where nothing is. Clearly, however, to the 
singleminded, unsophisticated inquirer, Roman Catholicism 
would not represent the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, which gives freedom by releasing the mind from the 
impositions of all authority, except the authority of the 
enlightened conscience, the voice of God in the soul. 


The seeker would therefore pass on to the next Church, 
which might be the Church of England. What would he 
feel and see there? The suffocating feeling which he had 
experienced in the Church of Rome would be less severe ; 
but he could not blink the fact that the English system 
was at best a poor adaptation of Romanism, from which it 
sprung, with nearly all the old assumption of authority and 
pretence of infallibility, though with less of the sensuous 
splendour and pantomimic fee-fo-fummery of ceremonialism. 
He would see, however, that the root of the evil system 
had not been cut, but simply transferred to new soil, in 
which it perpetually strives to issue in the old blossoms 
and to bear the old fruits—nor altogether without success. 
Christ is indeed not hustled aside by his mother and a host 
of more dubious saints, as in Romanism ; but quite mani- 
festly the mere physical machine of the English Church 
overtops, if it does not overshadow, the tender personality 
of the Redeemer. Christianity is all very well, good 
enough, indeed, for Dissenters, but for the devotees of 
Episcopal Orthodoxy the Church is everything—the Church 
with her creeds, articles, and growing ritual ; all floating, 
in spite of the Reformation, in a thin mist of tradition, 
which is sufficiently thick to mislead the simple and disgust 
the strong—the simple going often to the Roman fold for 
protection; the strong into the unwalled, star-roofed 


church of the wilderness. Let it, be confessed that the the student that he has almost arrived at the haven of his| colour and f 
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so that the intellectual and spiritual rights of the individual 
soul receive no generous recognition. Like the Papal 
Church, the Church of England is exclusive, and cannot 
therefore be the ideal church which our seeker is so eager 


to discover, 
Suppose now, he takes a pilgrimage to Scotland. Here, 


can follow and relish our service. We will not run 
the risk of couuterfei trae and pure by a sensuous 
conception which may be fair in all that wins the fancy and 
ae the senses, but is all the while inspired by no breath of 
Another passage will illustrate this point : 

From the New Testament we learn how possible it is, whilst 


the rest, yet all are bound by community of feel- 
ing, and by identity of interest and object. There is no 
such thing as THe Congregational Church ; therefore the 
churches are entirely free from any central authorita- 
tive control. “The Oo ional Church is nothing 
more than an association of persons of spiritual character, 
forms and rituals. 


surely, he will find the perfection of simplicity in eccle- 
siastical polity; a free church in a free state, where the 
Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants ; 
and where neither tradition nor church, saint nor 

intercepts the allegiance of the human soul, which rightly 
belongs to God. Scotland is undoubtedly the most purely 
Protestant country in Europe; and at first sight the 
people appear to have only the bare Bible for a creed, and 
only their hearts for altars. At the Reformation the 
Scotch made a clean sweep of Rome. Before John Knox 
and the spirit of the age, everything Papal went down in 
unsparing ruin, from the simplest abbey to the grandest 
cathedral, a very few specimens of which now remain. It 
may be said, indeed, that nothing remained but the stable 


united by voluntary consent for the accomplishment of 
spiritual objects ;” but “neither is membership regarded 
as a guarantee of salvation, nor non-membership as a cer- 
tain proof of perdi 
open nor to close the gates of Heaven ;” and “ the leading 
consideration with the 
expedient, but what saith the Scripture ’’ Then, “ practi- 
cally, every church is at liberty to hold any theological 
opinion, and to adopt an 
spite of this freedom, as 


tion. The Church neither claims to 
ionalist is not what is 
mode of worship;” yet in 


e writer of the first essay, Mr 
aweett, informs us, “there is, as a matter of fact, 


a remarkable uniformity of practice, and an absence of 
doctrinal differences, among the churches of each of the 
two Congregationalist denominations.’ Obviously, the reason 


cultivating taste, to dissent from estab 
The and Acts of the Apostles are undoub 
of what certain decided nonconformists thought felt, ae well 
as of what they said and did. Peter and Paul, and John, lived 
and died conformists only within the very narrow limits of their 
own churches. Christ himself was a dissenter all His life. Yet 
we never notice any conflict between the love of the beautiful and 
the strictest adherence to Christian principles in the Apostles. No 
one can read the Great Biography without being conscious of a 


the records 


fine harmony, an exquisite effortless unity, which 8 freely 
Soni all Christ's words, thoughts, and actions. He came to 
bring light and sweetness to man. was the her of the 
beautiful. By His miracles He restored physical beauty, by His 


parables He extolled moral beauty, is life He exhibited 
saintly beauty, by His death He restored heavenl + More- 
over—tbough we may never have noticed it--in the hearts of His 
followers there was certainly a deep persuasion that they were 
reconciled to the divine order of things. 


in which Christ was born ; but the people seemed to think|of this mainly is that “the Congregationalist, rejecting all 
that as that was good enough for the divine birth, it was formal creeds, is free from the natural reaction which 
good enough also for divine worship. Accordingly, the}follows the imposition of these restraints.” The persons 
Scotch churches are a spectacle of simplicity—though we composing this church are drawn together by affinities of 


So that, properly speaking, there ought to be nothing in 
the spirit of Oongregationalism incompatible with the 


Fine Arts in their purest outgrowths. “Nothing is more 


believe that a powerful reaction is taking place in the 


popular estimation of ecclesiastical architecture. As a 
rule, however, even to this day, the idea of a Scotch church 
seems to involve no more than four bare walls, a number of 
bare seats, a Bible, a minister, a precentor, and an indefinite 
number of hearers ; no altar, no ritual, no incense, no organ, 
and only a few tunes that are just sufficient to combine 
the assembled voices in the song of praise. Surely here, 
if anywhere, is the ideal church in search of which our 
unbiassed pilgrim-student has crossed the Cheviots. 
Christianity seems to reign here in naked simplicity, without 
the aid of the tailor, the milliner, or the upholsterer. 
Nothing seems to stand between God and the human soul 
—except, indeed, it be the Divine Book, which the minister 
can only expound and commend to the consciences of his 
unfettered people. The rich and the poor come up together 
to.worship, and sit down together at the table of the Lord, 
in undivided communion of spirit—a truly spiritual 
democracy. What could be freer, more tolerant, or more 
instinet with the spirit of the Gospel than the Presby-. 
terianism of the Scotch? Yet the fact is, that when the 
best is said of the system, the worst remains to say. In 
the Scotch churches the people have the amplest freedom 





each other within any sharp theological limits. 
the Christian life is deemed more important than discuss- 
ing the moot points of Ohristian doctrine.” 
far well; but it is hardly so satisfactory to be told that 
“perhaps, therefore, the general unity of doctrine and 
practice observable ~ 
be to some extent more ive than active, and due rather 
to absence of theological dis. 

ference for any particular order of faith or discipline.” 
Bear in mind, however, that contentment with a special 
theological point attained is onl 
does not involve any idea of fi 
mate the possibility of reaching some more advanced point 
in the boundless domain of 
gregationalism does not shut the Bible against the better 


feeling, opinion, and practice ; and having come together 
voluntarily, they do not bind the souls and consciences of 
“ Living 


This is so 


Congregational churches. may 
discussion than to intelligent pre- 
commendable when it 
ity, but admits as legiti- 
Con- 


ious investigation. 


understanding of the divine oracles, and it does not gag 
the mouth of the critic and the inquirer with any unalter- 


able preconception of the divine mind. It is exceedingly 


popular in its system of government, and appears to be as 
near an approach, as one can conceive, to a church of the 


people, by the people, and for the people: 


noticeable,” says Mr Pattison, “ than the change of opinion 
in the Fine Arts. Poetry, painting, and music are 
assiduously cultivated now by the grandchildren of those 
who saw in them only so many forms of vanity, And it 
is worthy of remark, too, that this growth in taste for the 
fine arts has been contemporaneous with the growth of 
Nonconformity.” Things that flourish can hardly 
be antagonistic, especially, as in the present case, if they con- 
stantly meet and become interpenetrated by each other. 
At first, no doubt, Nonconformity was ressive of art, 
just as, at a later day, it entertained suspicions of science, 
But in the first instance art had allied itself with the 
enemies of freedom, and was bound for a time to go down 
with these enemies. In the battle-field there was little 
room for questions of taste, which are mainly the blossoms 
of peace and physical rity. On the other hand, to 
suspect science was the effect of an ignorance which was 
not confined to any particular religious body. But now 
all things are changed. Nonconformity, while allowing 
the amplest spiritual freedom, necessarily admits the 
righteous functions of art, science, and culture. All 
instrumentalities by which the traths of nature and of 
Providence may be discovered are admissible as educational 
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means and religious aids. * is undivine that God 
has made. Well, then, is it possible that our seeker after 
the Ideal Church will consent to sit down with the Con- 

tionalists, satisfied that he has found at last the 
simplest and most reasonable embodiment of the spiritual- 
ism which he read of in the alone, without aid 
from glosses and commentaries ? y should he not? He 
has here full li of thought, action, worship; and if 
he should come to differ from his fellow-worshippers, they 
will not tell him that he is going fast to perdition and the 
devil. They will probably confer with him, weep over him 
as a strayed lamb, and try to and argue him back 
to the simple truth and warmth of the fold. Suppose, 
however, that they fail in their ions, what will 
occur then ? Why then, although he may be a true man, 
he is no-true member of their household of faith, and 
consequently there is no longer room for him there. They 
will send him forth with tears, not with curses; yet, how- 
ever morally good he may be, however keen a lover of 
trath he may be, he must nevertheless go forth. From 
the wilderness he came, to the wilderness he must return. 
That is the weak point in Congregationalism. It does not 
mean to be exclusive, it sets up no special creed by which 
to exclude or extrude heretics; but, in spite of the best 
intentions, it is exclusive. It is not content with simple 
human goodness and purity of life in those who wish to 
become members ; they must hold certain definite opinions 
on a few points before admission can be achieved. We don’t 
complain of that; they have aright to build their own 
system according to the pattern of the truth as they are 
able to find it in the Scriptures. Their system is a good— 
even a great one ; but it just falls short of what the poor 
wanderer is in search of—the Ideal Church, which, we 
suspect, lies far off in the future. In conclusion, we 
commend these essays to the attention of thoughtful men. 
They are written with great ability and moderation of 
statement ; and they present an admirable picture of 
Congregationalism as it now exists. 





Stretton. A Novel. By Henry Kingsley. 
Brothers. 
and his followers were wont to point out the 
moral of the fictions which they invented for the instruc- 
tion of men; but in our days it is upon the unhappy 
shoulders, or rather brains, of the critic that the difficult 
duty devolves of discovering the hidden meaning of the 
author, the pith of the story, the lesson which the novelist 
desires to teach. We know very well that in dealing with 
the works of too many writers of the present day such a 
search would be utterly useless, but when we took up 
these three volumes of Mr Henry Kingsley’s we did x 
that he had some object in writing this novel. We 
did not expect that he w 
we 


Tinsley 


have new truths to teach, but 

are disappointed that old ones are not more forcibly 
expressed, more ably illustrated ; and we are sorry to be 
compelled to pronounce the work, on the whole, slovenly 
and careless. A short extract will suffice to show the 
unfinished style of the writing. It introduces us to the 
presence of the Nana Sahib of the ; his visitors are 
a British officer whom he has wronged by the murder of 
his moonshee, and a Hindoo Nawab: 


“If he is ” said he to Jim, “we are dead men. Here is 
the door. we knock?” 


Jim gave no.answer, but pushed it o 
—— — 
copy of the Madonna ——— 


y go on? One is not hristie and 
eer ces No method, no 12 anywhere Paws iy enn 
rutality—namel an ;a e 
hich Ut menae uc Baatu, and the 
gold, look high 


ess. ' 
In the centre of it lay the reading the English translation 
of French novel, not by fe yore Se or a Jules Janin ; 
quite a different sort of one. ! 

We are as much at a loss to ‘say who is the hero as we 
are to discover the moral of —2** It cannot be the 
y man of doubtful — and uncertain character, 
to whom is attributed the fatal act of striking the match 
which kindles the Indian mutiny. It seems to us that the 


office is put in commission, and the business of the part 
a band of schoolfellows educated under the 
excellent of Dr Kennedy at Shrewsbury. There 


can be no more indelicacy in raising the thin veil of Dr 
B. and Gloucester, than there would be in stripping away’ 
the rags of clothing that one so often sees di the | 
statues and pictures in Continental churches; an incon-| 
gruous conjunction of the real with the ideal, of which the 
actual facts introduced into this fiction frequently remind 
us. These young gentlemen alternately fall in ine and 
are fallen in rane individually and collectively the 
sometimes to and sometimes distingui 
themselves anne iy te th 7 
and of each other ; finally, when on active service in India, 
they have the gratification of rendering the most important 
services to their country. Surely the College Don is not 
the hero, though he finally marries the lady who, as the 
female character on whom the author has bestowed the 
most pains, we suppose occupies the place of heroine. Her 
age is between forty and fifty, she farms her own land, and, 
as she objects to being cheated by a bailiff,she attends 
merit healt We are assured that she is a perfect lady, 
be ere sense than most men. If the author intended 
—2 this high character, he should not have 
allowed her to indulge habitually in Yulgarism, or to say 





and 
della an ey * ph, 





nephew was likely to marry 
short, Mr Kin ’s 
written in haste; the 


the incidents are of a decidedly disagreea 


the history, we wish they had been omitted ; the w- 
ing details of the great straggle in India are too sacred to 
be used as padding by a book-maker; and there are 
inuendos that are very objectionable in a book which, if it 
find readers at all, will be chiefly read by young people. 





Cooling Cups and Dainty Drinks. By William Ter- 

rington. Routledge and Sons. 

This useful little book was doubtless published in 
anticipation of summer weather, when cups, sherbet, and 
cocktails form an agreeable subject of study, and when it 
is refreshing to dwell upon the action of the refrigerator. 
It is not, however, the fault of the author that the season 
has proved unsuitable to his theme, and there is, besides, 
a good.deal of information on the subject of wines and 
liqueurs, applicable to all periods of the year. 3 

We have here an abridged history of the various wines 
of France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Australia, the Oape of Good Hope, and North 
America, with admirable instructions as to their treatment, 
and some peculiarly useful hints on the subject of cellarage, 
to the neglect of which the deteriorations of the finer 
wines is so largely attributed. 

But it is on the subject of cups that our author is most 
discursive. He gives us receipts for no less than twenty 
different “Claret Cups,” from the simple but excellent 
“ Badminton ”’ to the more complicated “ Wilberforce” (is 
not this rather a description of Bishop?) and other Claret 
Cups, in which Olaret is but one of many ingredients. 
Then we have Burgundy, Champagne, Rhenish, Moselle, 
Cider, and Beer Cups, ad infinitum, with a right reverend 
show of Popes, Bishops, Cardinals, Churchwardens, and 
Choristers, and a wonderful collection of cocktails and 
juleps bringing up the rear. The Americans have ex- 
hausted their inventive faculties in giving names to their 
favourite drinks ; and it is a little puzzling to find that 
taking a “‘ Season Ticket ’’ means swallowing a mixture of 
cider, lemonade, sherry, orange water, and mint sauce; 
that a Stone Fence is built of whisky and cider, with 
shavings of ice; and a Prima Donna may be enjoyed in 
the shape of the yolk of an egg beaten up in sherry and 
Cayenne pepper. 








THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
EXAMINER. 


HAMLET. 
Despite some incidental music of a pretty and taking 
kind, and despite the gracious charm of Mdlle Nilsson’s 
assumption of the character of Ophelia, there can be no 
doubt that the new opera was, on Saturday night last, 
—— the majority of the audience as a decided 
failure. construction of the opera, the evolution of 
certain scenes, and the generally descriptive aim of the 
music exhibit a level of mediocre cleverness which is never 
broken by one of those fine impulsive passages which 








and do so many spiteful things, or betray such ignorance] song, = , 
as to suppose that a moonshee was a lady whom her/which t 


has a certain force and swing about it 
audience, fied to get something to admire, 
e ghost-scene seems to us to be 





appreciate warmly. 


last novel has evidently been}merely absurd. For a very corporeal ghost, dressed in a 
tches of character are for the) suit of mail which does not conceal the habitual gestures 
most part too slight to excite one’s interest; the catas-jof Signor Ciampi, to stand with an outstretched baton and 
trophes too unnaturally and unnecessarily abrupt ; some of|chant an interminable quantity of indistinguishable Italian 
ble nature, and as}in a sonorous monotone, may appear very impressive to a 
they do not seem at all important to the working out of|French audience which is unfamiliar with Shakespeare's 


play. Upon us, we confess, the effect produced was a sense 
of sincere pity for the unfortunate basso who had to pro- 
long his relentless moan with scarcely a note of variation. 
The play-scene is admirably arranged ; but the action of 
the players is unnecessarily extravagant. At the close of 
this scene occurs the only piece of concerted music in the 
opera which possesses any effective strength and purpose. 
Preceding the mad-scene is a remarkably long ballet, the 
music for which is incomprehensibly feeble and common- 
place, besides showing no connection whatever with the 
opera. Indeed, after these young ladies, who are neither 
ghosts nor fairies, nor anything but unmistakable ballet- 
girls, have danced for a considerable time to music which 
is fitted for the ballet of a country theatre, it offends one’s 
sense of poetic propriety to see the mad Ophelia come 
down to thé river’s edge, and introduce some by-play with 
them into the action of the piece. The ballet-girls in 
Robert le Diable have something to do in the opera. They 
are spirits of unchaste nuns, who strive to entice that 
gloomy wanderer ; and they dance alluring dances to the 
most beautiful and mystic music. But why should Ophelia, 
‘if her troubled intellect peoples the spaces around her 
with strange beings, see such doubtful fairies as these, 
with a young lady in short muslin skirts running in and 
out among them? By and by, however, they disappear, 
and she proceeds to name her flowers, singing all the while 
those quaint snatches of song to which her intensely sym- 
pathetic voice gives the most perfect utterance. Then she 
lays herself down among the reeds, to conceal herself from 
her lover, whom she imagines to be coming to her; and 
finally we see her floating down the stream, with flowers 
upon her forehead and on her breast, and there is an end 
of a most touching scene. 

Finally, Hamlet seems to us to be an opera excellently 
designed for fashionable people, who do not care much 
about music per se. A voluble after-dinner party may 
have plenty of opportunities to talk, in-the shelter of their 
box, and lose nothing; while a few brief moments of 
attention now and again will secure them all the best pas- 
sages. But what Hamlet would have been without the 
sympathetic voice, the poetic face, and fine interpretation 
of Christine Nilsson, we need not stay to consider here. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


“ A palpable hit, my lord.” The first night of a new 
play generally elicits little more than the favourable recep- 
tion of interested friends. In these days a first representation 
seldom if ever determines the fate of a piece. A faint 
flourish of applause may precede an ignominious withdrawal, 
and then the culprit is silently consigned to the tomb of the 
incapables at midnight, without even the rights or wrongs 
of Christian criticism. This, however, is not the fate in 
store for the new play at the Haymarket. Mr Tom Taylor's 
skill as a dramatist, Miss Bateman’s genius as an actress, 
Mr Buckstone’s well-experienced corps, and a liberal stage 
arrangement, supply a combination of attractions which 


awaken our wonder and admiration, and betray the master-| will certainly meet with popular favour. 


hand of genius. Hamlet—that is, the coarse outline of 


Mary Warner (Miss Bateman), the happy wife of a 


the play—was an excellent subject for operatic representa-|steady, respectable working engineer, is the victim of a 


tion. The story is_highly tic,—it abounds with 
portunities for the display of all the various emotions. 
ious of these opportunities, the wearied listener sits 

in patience, and hopes to see them taken advantage of ; 


;while he only sees them slip by, one by one, and leave no 


mark behind. Perhaps we ought to except the great 
scene of the opera, in which Ophelia, bereft of her 
senses, wanders down to the side of the river, sings 
her mad snatches of pathetic song, and is then seen to 
float away upon the stream, still singing, M. Thomas 
has spent plenty of time over this act; and yet it is 
apparent to a dispassionate spectator that its effect is 
not due to M. Thomas, but to Christine Nilsson. The 
Ophelia of Mdlle Nilsson is one of the most genuine efforts 
of poetic idealisation which we remember to have seen 
upon the lyric stage for many aday. It is entirely her 
own ; a creation, in short, which almost o 

one with its wealth of tender sentiment. It differs wholly 
from the ias of the dramatic 


series of false accusations, the first of which originates 
with herself, and the troubles and sorrows following upon 
her self-accusation form the substance of the play. George 
Warner, the husband, thinking, as some of our ingenious 
iuventors do, that he has some title to reward for the 
utilisation of his brain-work, and some better chance of 
finding it across the Atlantic, requests from his employers 
the means for expatriation, and is politely refused. His 
wife, without his knowledge, prefers the same demand 
with equal result. Thus both are known to have been at 
the employers’ office on a money-seeking errand, when it is 
discovered that a cash-box has been abstracted, which was 
safely placed during their presence. A dissolute fellow- 
workman of Warner's, Bob Levitt Kendall), more 
addicted to drink than to duty, is the robber, and under 


one of those kindly impulses with which our stage rascals 
are so largely endowed, takes his plunder to the lodging of 
his friend, and while there is “nobody lookin,” prises it 
stage. This new Ophelia! open, leaving, by way of salve to his conscience, a sufficient 


is a bright —— oe vs : — fancies, often-}sum in bank-notes to enable Warner to accomplish his 
times unconscious Of her sorrows and quick to regard the| design in emigration, and then, with remarkable circum- 
objects around her with a pleased childlike curiosity; and|spection, hides the damnatory proof of theft in the most 


bly to the admiration of their friends|then, while she sings her gay carol as blithely and merrily | likely place in the room to be first searched, if search there 


as a bird, there comes a sudden fire into her eyes and a/should be. 


pathos into her face, and you see the awful spectacle of a 


The robbery discovered, of course the suspicions point at 


noble woman struck down by madness and conscious of the| once to those known to have been the latest visitors, and some 


horror of her misery. 


Such is the compelling power of|of the notes being found in one place and the cash-box itself 


Christine Nilsson’s genius that you forget the thin andlin another, there is no room for doubt as to the guilt of 
. : 4 * 7 2 
artificial music out of which she evolves this grand/the man, until his wife, convinced by apparently incontro- 


conception. 


vertible evidence of her husband’s crime, relieves him by 


For the rest, the opera is not without its points. Hamlet| taking the full blame upon herself. He, on his part, cannot 


is a baritone part, furnished with a 


but believe her to have told truth, and knowing himself 


u . ‘ drinking song. 
Mr Santley, *** in ne and the orthodox black| innocent, accepts the situation with some reluctance, becom- 
cloak, gives the part the full advantages of his excellent ing, in course of justice, a widower for the-term of five 





voice and careful and artistic execution; and the wine- 


years, during which she is condemned to penal servitude. 
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In the second act we are in view of the visitors’ room at 
Brixton, whither George has been induced by Milly Rigg 
(a lively friend of Mary's) to go for a few words with his 
wife (we get these at home sometimes!) She, believin 
that bears his cross, and that he knows it, is wound 
to desperation by his coldness and reproach ; he, convinced 
of her guilt, ascribes her reiterated recurrence to “‘ what she 
has done for him” to the fact of robbery instead of self- 
immolation at the shrine of Jove, and they part in mutual 
disaffection. We must, of course, pass in silence over the 
term of punishment until we arrive at Mary’s reappearance 
in public in a poor lodging in Westminster, where also we 
find the real criminal, Bob Levitt, now married to Milly, 
whose babe is dying for need of creature comforts. Mary, 
lost to her own child, has the natural sympathies— 
although she has, under mistaken impresssions, abjured 
her conjugal affection—and gives the starving mother, 
Milly, her own wedding-ring to propitiate her uncle 
and procure food, lending her at the same time her 
* a flaring plaid, and taking charge, meanwhile, of 
the sick child. Milly, who appears to have been bitten by 
her husband into a fit of kleptomania, meets her occasion 
by the simple expedient of snatching a purse from a gentle- 
man in the street; hurriedly depositing her newly-found 
treasure in her own room, she again forth to buy 

things with some of the loose silver ; and, once more, 
the police supervenes with a ch against poor Mary, 
whose said flaring shawl had led to pursuit and discovery ; 
and the purse on the table, like the cash-box in the couch, 
gives conclusive evidence for the prosecution. It happens, 
however (such odd things do happen, especially in dramas), 
that the person robbed is Mary’s husband, now a eu 
contractor, therefore, of course, a gentleman. ated 
by the presiding magistrate, Warner ises, in the 
accused, his already convicted wife, and denies her identity 
with the design to save, and, if ible, reclaim her. 
She, however, with natural alacrity, evades alike the 
attentions of the police and the politeness of her sup- 
posedly criminal husband, and ultimately escapes his pur- 
suit by taking refuge with a good-humoured old warder of 
the prison in which her five years were worked out. By 
means of Milly and her belongings, she is induced to seek 
for work in a grand house with a view to reconciliation 
with the owner, her husband, it being arranged beforehand 
that Bob Levitt, whose conscience sticks to him longer 
than his money, should make full and free confession. 
“ Which,” as Mrs Gamp says, “he does it!"" The “lady 
of the house ”’ is of course her own child, whose identity 
of name and coincidence of age afford proof more con- 
vincing than no “ straw mark on the left arm ”’ of 
the tie between them. Finally, the husband, convinced, 
but not “ against his will,” takes to his portly bosom the 
long-suffering wife who had endured so much for his sake, 
and the curtain falls on father, mother, and child only, 
as the embodiment of all the happiness contained in all 
the piece. 
Divided into three parts, the play consists of pathos, 
police, and inebriety. To Miss Bateman the first is exclu- 
sively due; to Mr Compton, as Tollit, the second ; to Mr 
Kendall, as Bob Levitt, the third. Miss Bateman, toned 
down with peculiar delicacy from the hunted Jewess to the 
gentle wife and loving mother, is still the Leah that we 
all remember so affectionately well ; indeed there are at 
least two situations highly suggestive of the old play. The 
prison scene of love and scorn, and the last with the child 
and its recognition are photographs with a difference. 
But this charming actress has not lost the power to 
move hearts and handkerchiefs since she last appeared 
before us; and uses the ample means placed in her 
possession by the author of this touching production with 
full foree and effect. Mr Compton, representing the 
“Force,” pervades the play with a tact and a frequency 
scarcely to be found among the emissaries of Scotland 
Yard. Colonel Henderson might do worse than to tell off 
an occasional squad for duty in the Haymarket to learn a 
lesson. Mr Kendall is evidently not accustomed to be tipsy, 
however earnestly he may endeavour to seem so, but he 
plays remarkably well when he is allowed to be soberly in 


earnest. By the way, how is it that few of our social pic-' 


tures are, on the stage, exempt from that pitiful illustration 
of human infirmity? It only revolts the majority and 
invariably excites the hilarious approval of those who are 
likely to “ go and do likewise ;”" the lesson taught by the 
Spartan helot is lost upon the gods of the gallery. 

Mr Howe plays the part of workman and wealthy con- 
tractor with spirit and energy; but if we had particularly 
desired to recover a wife from the hands of her attendant 
satellites, we should scarcely have waited so patiently 
while she emerged from the dock in which she was con- 
fined. - Mr ra is good in the bluff prison warder, and 
quite justifies the remonstrance of the old lodging-house 
keeper (cleverly represented by Mrs Laws), who says that 
he must be one of the “ authorities” because he uses such 
bad language. 

Altogether Mr Tom Taylor has made a hit, as we have 
said, and whether the story be or be not original, it is now 
re in a form tolerably certain to prove a success as 

ting as the term of engagement will permit. 





THE CHARING-CROSS THEATRE. 


The new theatre which has just been opened in King 
William Street, Strand, is a small, comfortable, and 


prettily decorated house, which starts with a well-written 


— — 


and interesting drama, and a company of fair and average 
strength. The present was not a very auspicious season 
for the opening of a theatre; and the Charing Cross, like 
the majority of its rivals, seems to be suffering from the 
length of June days; but, doubtless, by the time the next 
theatrical season commences, the public will have grown 
familiar with its name and position. 

Edendale, a drama in three acts, by Mr ©. 8. Cheltnam 
—who has deserted dramatic writing for much too long a 
period—is a story of the American war; the whole of the 
incidents hinging upon the great struggle between North 
and South. Obviously, therefore, Mr Cheltnam was 
treading on dangerous in writing a drama which 
must necessarily deal with the political aspects of a much- 
vexed question ; and yet it would be hard to point out any 
portion of the drama (allowing for the necessary bias of 
the various characters) that seems to lean intentionally one 
way or the other. Indeed, with a judicious impartiality, 
Mr Cheltziam has made his hero a Northerner, and his 
heroine a young lady of strongly Southern proclivities. 
The plot of the piece chiefly consists in the rupture caused, 
by the declaration of war, of the amiable relations existing 
between those young people, and exhibits the gradual 
progress of the various characters in the drama through 
the mists of anger, and suspicion, and doubt, to the white 
light of reconciliation and general forgiveness. The main 
thread of the story is broad and clearly defined, leading 
into several situations which exhibit a true and genuine 
pathos. Incidentally, also, there occur a number of scenes 
which are models of easy and happy badinage, never 
descending into burlesque or buffoonery, and avoiding 
entirely that strain after pointed epigrams which appears 
in nearly every modern drama. Mr Cheltnam, it should 
be added, has the excellent good fortune to have his clever 
things uttered by Miss Hughes, whose manner is the 
ower foil imaginable to any such ornaments of speech. 

wo negroes, Theodosius (Mr R. Barker) and Zoe (Miss 
Fanny Garthwaite), have also some very comical scenes 
between them. The hero, who becomes a general in the 
Federal Army, is played by Mr J. G. Shore; the heroine 
by Miss Ernstone. Edendale is preceded by “ an operatic 
sketch ” of no great pretensions, and less merit, and fol- 
lowed by a “ musical extravaganza,” by Mr W. 8. Gilbert, 
founded on the opera of Norma. 





HOLBORN THEATRE. 


Following up a full success in the performance of Lord 
Lytton’s comedy of Money, Mr Barry Sullivan has now 
produced Sheridan’s immortal comedy of the School for 
Scandal, which is presented with a very fair cost of charac- 
ter. Mr Stephens is not William Farren, but it is not in 
mortals to command success—though the first named, 
present Sir Peter Teazle, does his best to deserve it. 
Her Ladyship is in good hands with Mrs Hermann Vezin, 
and the rest of the characters are sufficiently level in their 
qualities and attributes to make the comedy pass smoothly. 
The Joseph Surface of Mr Cowper stands somewhat 
prominently forward; although, of course, his younger 
brother takes precedence. Mr Sullivan plays Charles, 
against time, with skill and judgment, but scarcely looks 
the part of the “ beaw gaillard.” The play is well pre- 
sented, and the dresses are remarkably well chosen. It is 
odd to find our old so-called “ genteel comedy ”’ taking 
fortunate refuge in Holborn after all ; elbowed out, as it 
were, from the more fashionable quarters by French Plays, 
sensation dramas, and grotesque burlesque. This is, how- 
ever, a bold step in the right direction. 








Imperial Parliament, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, June 21. 

Earl Grey gave notice that on the motion for going into 
Committee on the Irish Church Bill he should move the 
omission of the words, “ but not for the maintenance of any | 
Church or Clergy, or for the teaching of religion.” 

The News , &c., Bill, and the Exchequer Bonds 

2,300,000/.),Bill were read a third time ; the Drainage and 
mprovement of Lands (Ireland) Supplemental Kill passed 
through Cemmittee; and a motion by Lord Harvince for an 
address for the report of the trustees of the National Gallery 
on the requirements of a new National Gallery was agreed to. 

The Earl of Besspornover brought up her Majesty's reply | 
to the Address for the issue of Commissions on the reported 
corruption at the elections for Bridgewater, Sligo, Cashel, 
Norwich, and Beverley. ¢ 

Lord ALBEMARLE called attention to the defective venti- 
lation of the House. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, Jone 21. 

Mr W. R. Ceawrorp moved the third reading of the All 
Saints’ District (Bishopsgate) Bill. Mr Russert Gurney, 
supported by the Soxicrror-GeweraL, opposed the Bill, and 
~ —* were wn Ona division the numbers pag 

or the first , 201 ; against it, 142: majority for the 
third reading, 59. * — 

On the motion for going into Committee on the Assessed 
Rates Bill, 

Mr Henvey and Sir M. H. Beacn expressed a hope that 
the —— would limit the operation of the ill to 
Parliamentary boroughs only ; while Mr HopoKtNson recom- 
mended that the Small — Act should be repealed, 
and that all parishes should be brought under the operation 
of the Bill under consideration. s 

Mr Goscuen declined to entertain at present the question 
pro , and the er left the chair. 

pon Clause 1, which enables occupiers of tenements let 














for short terms to deduct the poor-rate paid by them from 
their rents, Mr Harcourt an amendment to the 
effect that the owner of every rateable hereditament let for 
less than three months should be assessed to the poor-rate in 
a0 of the occupier, the owner to be entitled to deduct 
rom the rate due a sum proportionate to the time during 
which the house might have been vacant since the yment 
of the last rate. A ig discussion ensued, and Mr Goscnsen 
having given a promise to introduce words in the third 
clause to make it compulsory on owners to pay the rates 
within certain limits, the amendment was withdrawn and 
the clause was agreed to. 

On Clause 3, Mr C. Forster gave notice that he would 
move a clause for compulsory composition at the discretion 
of the vestry on the report. The amount of commission to 
be given to ————— landlords was fully debated, and an 
amendment by Mr Ratusowsr to substitute 33 1-3rd for the 
25 per cent. fixed by the Bill was rejected on a division by 
213 to 26. 

The limit at which compounding shall commence then came 
under discussion. The Bill proposes 20. rateable value in 
London, and 10/. in the country, and Sir M. H. Bracu 
endeavoured to lower the figures 4 12. to 67. With the 
first amendment he was unsuccessful ; but ultimately, with 
Mr Goschen’s assent, 8/. was fixed as the point be which 
compounding shall not be permitted in the country. Clause 
3 was ordered to stand part of the Bill, 

The Common Law Courts (Ireland) Bill was withdrawn. 

: The Governor-General of India Bill was read a second 
ime, 

The Judicial Statistics (Scotland) Bill was passed through 
Committee, as was the Prisons (Scotland) Bill. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, Jone 22. 

Lord Swarressury gave notice of certain amendments 
which he should move in Committee on the Irish Church Bill, 
the ae of one of them being to secure to the clergy of the 
Trish Church, if a commutation of their life interests should be 
agreed to, the yong of the longevity of individuals 
among them ; and the object of the other, in the event of 
the principle of the secularisation of the surplus property of 
the Chu — affirmed, to appropriate part of the surplus 
as a fund for making small loans to peasants. 

The Beerhouses, &c., Bill, of which Lord Salisbury has 
charge, § sera through Committee with certain amendments. 

The Drainage and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Sup- 
plemental Bill was read a third time. 

Lord Townsnenp moved for an address praying for a 
‘Royal Commission on the operation and administration of 
—* Poor Law, which he considered at present extremely 

aulty. 

Lord Geanvitte refused the assent of the Government, on 
the: ground that the inquiry of recent Parliamentary Com- 
mittees had exhausted the facts, and Lord Townshend with- 
drew his motion. 

Lord RomI.iy animadverted on the * lause which during 
the late debate had ‘ded from the — — Gallery—a 
custom of itself highly reprehensible and of bad p ent, 
and the more dangerous from its apparent tendency, at least 
during the present Session, to increase. 

After some observations from Lords Granville, Cairns, 
Carnarvon, Salisbury, and Beauchamp, the subject dropped. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, June 22. 
The Committee on the Bankruptcy Bill was finally com- 
pleted. The controversy as to compensations was settled by 
a clause brought up by the Arrorney-GeneraL. It provides 
that the Lord CHance.ior (with the consent of the Treasury) 
may award full salary under special circumstances to any 
Commissioner or officer holding under good behaviour, and 
that in every other case the compensation shall be two-thirds. 
Progress was also made with the Imprisonment for Debt 
Bill up to clause 5. The Arrorney-GgyERAL proposed to 
alter the Bill by abolishing the County Court Judges’ power 
of —s or fraud, but retaining it for aie The 
amendment gave rise to a long discussion, but was ultimately 


ado . 

r Ratupoye brought forward a motion in connection 
with pauperism and local taxation. He com that in 
large towns the present Poor-law system utterly failed. 
As a remedy he suggested a 8 of grants from national 
sources, conditional, like the Education grants, on efficiency. 
Out of these grants he proposed should be defrayed the cost 
of the sick and lunatics—the remainder. whether large or 
small, being borne by the local rates. From this plan he 
expected that the Cale of local taxation, of the unfair- 
ness of which he drew a forcible picture, would be rectified, 
and all kinds of property would be brought into contribution. 
It would also lead to a more uniform and efficient system of 

hial administration, and to a more harmonious corre- 
spondence between the central and local Poor-law autho- 
rities. 

The motion was seconded by Mr Dixox, who attached the 
greatest importance to its effect in equalising local burdens ; 
and Mr Lipps 1 also supported it as a practical step towards 
reaching all kinds of property. ; 

Mr Lows. anticipating that the resolution would not be 
pressed, confined himself to pointing out some obvious prac- 
tical difficulties. ; 

After some observations from Sir G. Jenkinson, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Mr Ry.awps next moved a resolution 2 that a 
prohibition of the sale of liquors on Sunday should be in- 
cluded in yer which may be —— for a general 
revision of licensing system. . 

After a few words * Mr Locke, —* va Mr New- 
degate, and Mr Bruce, Rylands withdrew his motion. 

Mr Gtapston£, in moving the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the tite and of the New 
Law Courts, explained his reasons for pushing the question 
into this new phase. 

Sir Rounpe.t Pater assented very reluctantly to the 
Committee, remarking on the delay, which cost the country 
40,0002. a year in interest on money fitready e 

The Committee was ultimately agreed to. 

MrC. a to go into Committee on his Bill for 
—— y and Ragged Schools from local taxation ; 
but Mr Gladstone, Mr Lowe, Mr Cardwell, and other mem- 
bers of the Government strenuousl the idea of 
making progress with the Bill until Mr Reed had pointed 
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the definitions of a Ragged and Sunday School which he 
porn to introduce into it. Mr Heniey and Mr Sctarer- 
Boora supported the Government, but Mr Barnes, Mr T. 
and others urged Mr Reed to go on, and in the end 
the Bill was committed pro forma and ordered to be re- 

ted. 
Prthe endeavour to renew the debate on the motion to go 
into Committee on the iage with a Wife's 
Sister Bill was, as usual, met with.a succession of motions to 
adjourn. The first was defeated by 100 to 52, a second by 
101 to 43; but to a third the majority gave way, and the 
further progress of the Bill was —— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Joye 23. 


Mr Detanunry moved the second ing of the Money 
Laws (Ireland) Bill, the object of which is to abolish the cir- 
culation of 12. notes in Ireland. Its author supported it in 
a long speech, in which he traced the material ills of Ireland 
to the want of gold created by these small notes. Sir F. 
Heyeare, differing entirely from Mr Delahunty as to the 
utility of 12. notes, and the feeling of the people of Ireland 
about them, moved the rejection of the Bill, and ‘ 

The Caance.tor of the Excnequuzr was also of opinion 
that no case, either theoretical or ical, had been made 
out for the change, All Mr unty’s arguments would 
“ppl equally to 5/, notes, and if any were to be made 

Rowe aber erred that wein this country should 
imitate Ireland—for a gold currency was expensi we 
ourselves should shortly have to 400,000/. to restore the 
31} per cent. of our sovereigns which were known to be light 
at the present momeut. Under the circumstances, it was a 
waste of time to discuss —* such an impracticable 
measure, and he advised the House to pass to the other 
business. 

Sir J. Evpuixstroxe and Mr Pr repeated this advice, but 
Mr Bake pleaded for the reference of the Bill to a Select 
Committee. After some remarks from Mr Anpgrson against 
the Bill, Mr Delahunty withdrew it. ' 

Dr Brapy’s Bill for enabling Irish Boards of Guardians 
to grant superannuation allowances to their medical officers 
was under discussion for some time. It was very 
supported by the Irish members, and Mr C. Forrgscus as- 
sented to the second reading on condition that certain restric- 
tions were introduced into it. 

The remainder of the sitting was 7* by the Scotch 
Game Laws. The three rival Bills of Mr M’Lagan, Lord 
Elcho, and Mr Loch were on the paper, but there was a 
general assent that they were to be dropped for the Session, 
and the discussion took the form of a consideration of the 
principles of Game Law Reform, Mr M'Lacan, how- 
ever, made a sharp attack on the rival schemes. Mr 
Fordyce, Mr M'Combie, and Mr Parker spoke, and Sir 
James Elphinstone made some caustic remarks characterising 
the whole cry as an imposture got up for electioneering pur- 
poses. On the part of the Government, the Lord Advocate 
repeated Mr Bruce's assurance that they would consider the 
subject with a view to legislation next year. Mr M' 's 
Bill was withdrawn, while the other two were . 

In Committee of ly, a vote of 380,000/, was taken 
account of the Post and Packet Service. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Junz 24. 

Lord Lirrorp gave notice of his intention to move amend- 
ments on the I Church Bill which will relieve the new 
ehurch body from —222 of the build on 
‘ be —222 —— — to 2 

wenty-five acres parish, 
for —— of similar glebes to Roman Catholic Priests 
and Presbyterian ministers. 


TIOUSE OF COMMONS, June 24. 


In Committee on the Assessed Rates Bill, Mr V. Har- 
courT moved an amendment, which was ultimately rejected 
by a majority of 249—291 to 42. 

After some discussion on the Civil Offices Pension Bill, and 
the Greenwich Hospital Bill, the House adjourned. 


Crown Orrice, June 22 —Thé Queen has boon’ plenaed, by 
e 





tee dees veer wlll 5: Besa 

Kingdom, to constitute and Messrs Arthur Robarts 
Adams, of the Middle ed William Cracroft Fooks, of 
Gray's inn ; Arthur a, of Lincoln's inn ; las 
Brown, of Lincolu’s inn: Henry Fox Bristowe, of the Middle 
Temple ; Peter Henry Edlin, of the Middle Temple ; Thomas 
H of the Inner Temple; J Kay, the Inner 


Temple; Mo Bere, of the Inner Temple ; H J 
of the Middle Tem — Heaky Obarles Lape, of tha Tonat 


Temple ; George Os Morgan, of Lincoln’s inu ; Edward 
Fry, of Lincoln's inn; and Samuel Pope, of the Middle 


Temple, to be of her Majesty’s Counsel learned in the Law. 


VeLocipepe Hapit.—Not reading the fashion books, I 
don’t know whether a velocipede habit for ladies is a deside- 
ratum or no. But in a budget of velocipede notes from 
America, I find a description of «a costume for feminine 
velocipedestrians that at least merits attention from its trans- 
atlantic simplicity and tability. An ordinary dress 
skirt is to be made to button up its entire length in frout, and 
about half way up the back. When the wearer wishes to 
mount her machine, she simply loosens two or three of the 
lower buttons at the back and front, and rebuttons the front 


and back edges of each side er, so as to form a us 
trouser falling over each foot, thereby removing the impedi- 
ment that a flowing skirt would have to the free motion of 


* wheel er we em et Whether any, and if any what, 
ustmen e sub-kirtle,, ts are uisite our 
deponent sayeth not.—Onced Week. * 


fs 

American Apvgrtising;—The following advertisement 
appears in a New York paper: “A corres t wants to 
know what kind of a broom the young lady in the novel used 
oun she swept back the ringlets from her classic brow. We 

on't know, and shouldn’t answer if we did. We only 
undertake to answer queries of a i and useful 
character. If our correspondent, w 
pontleman, had asked who was the best 


atter in the city, we would ha 
answered” (here follow name and —— 122 


Pinoy — 
—— 


‘ 


y|Orangeman. Several 


nner |? 


Actus of the UWleek, 
Home Notes. 

The Prince of Wales presided on Monday at a meeting at 
the Royal Institution, which had been called to consider the 
ropriety of erecting a memorial to the late Professor Fara- 
a lutions declaring the expediency of ‘raising a 
memorial, and inviting a public subscription, were carri 
The action of Madame Rachel's daughter against one of 
the late sureties for her mother’s ap nce at the Central 





Criminal Court terminated on Menday, with a verdict for | Madrid has 


the plaintiff ; damages 120/. 

e death of Mr Charles Sturt, formerly of the 39th Regi- 
ment, one of the earliest explorers of the Australian Conti- 
nent, and —— Colonial Secretary of South Australia, 
is announced. It took place at Cheltenham. 

Mr Spurgeon is, it is said, about to build a new chapel near 
the Queen’s.road Extension, Battersea Park. ‘ 

During last week forty wrecks were reported, making for 
the present year 1,230. 

The Viseloy of | arrived in London on Tuesday after- 
noon, having trave hy by —* train from Dover. His 
Highness was received at ing Cross by the Prince of 
Wales, and proceeded in one of her Majesty's ca es to 
Buckingham Palace, escorted by a detachment of Horse 
Guards. uit 

At a largely attended meeting of Trade Unionists, held on 
Wednesday evening at Exeter Hall, arising out of a confer- 
ence of the amal ted trades and trades delegates, resolu- 
tions were carried in favour of the Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr Mundella and Mr T. Hughes. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr Morley, M.P. 

At a meeting of the Cork Board of Guardians on Wednes- 
day, Alderman Daniel O'Sullivan gave notice of a motion for 
a petition to the House of Lords in support of the Church 
Bill. The Chairman refused to receive the petition, as being 
foreign to their business. Mr O'Sullivan insisted that the 
notice be received, and denounced the Chairman as) an 
ians, while repudiating O’Sullivan 
sup) his motion, and the Chairman abruptly quitted 
declaring his intention to resign his office. The Board broke 
up in great confusion. 

Private Kateley, of the 6th Dragoons, who was the most 
seriously wounded of the men who received injuries in the 
cavalry accident at Aldershot on Monday, died on Tuesday 
evening. 

At half-past eleven o'clock on Wednesday night, while the 
tickets were being taken from a Crystal Palace train at New 
Cross station, a luggage train dashed into it from behind, 
and gave ail the passengers a severe shaking. Some were 
hurt, and very few escaped without some bruise or other 
injury. 

Great preparations are being made in Windsor Great Park 
for the review to-day. The camp consists of 450 tents, and is 

itched upon the Household Cavalry exercise ground, which 
om a gentle slope from Queen Anne's Ride. . 
Bicycle accidents are now becoming frequent in the list of, 
ties. On Wednesday morning Mr Charles Frogmore, jun. 
residing in East Surry grove, Pec , fell from his machine 
in the —— road, and was picked up insensible, On 
Tuesday night Mr Samual Gowers, after riding on a bicycle 
from Sevenoaks, was run down by a horse, and sustained 
injuries to his leg. 

A foolish rumour has been floating about that the present 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, several years ago embraced the 
faith of Mahomet. The Record having last week repeated 

- ing pea 
this story, the Hon. William Ashley writes to that journal 
‘fas one who has known him from his earliest childhood, and 
has always taken a great interest in him,” that the state. 
ment is false aud utterly without foundation. 


France. 

A special train conveying about 250 guests, comprising 
various Government officials and —33 the Paris 
arrived at Brest from Paris on Sunday last. They proceeded 
at noon, in three steamers, to the Great Eastern, and at eight 
o'clock a banquet took place on board the vessel. Toasts 
were given for the Emperor, Queen Victoria, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Viscount de Vougy, Director- 
General of French Telegraphs, proposed success to the under- 


taking, and spoke in eulogistic terms of the French Cabl 
Company. Baron Erlanger returned thanks in the name of 
the latter. M. Kerjeau, the Deputy for the town of Brest to 


the Legislative Body, pro the toast of the union 
France, Great Britain, and America. General — — 
revailed. The weather was very fine throughout. The 
Pd tice @ the cable was aw 4 —* = Sunday night. The 

ern, i y the Chiltern and the Scan- 
deria, left at break of —8 on Monday niorning. The weather 
was most favourable. 

The Oficial Journal of Tuesday evening states that the 
news from St Etienne continues to be satisfactory, and that 
the negotiations between the employers and the workmrn’s 

lead one to presume that an understanding between 
the contending parties will be shortly brought about. 
Austria. 

The Presse of June 20th mentions as a ru i i 
in diplomatic circles, that Prince Cousa, eg ne ‘ae 
Danubian Principalities, has suddenly and secretly left his 
residence in Vienna. The paper adds, that a ntly some 
fears are entertained of his having taken the direction of the 
Lower Danube. The Presse adds that in well-informed 
circles it is stated as a positive fact that the French Govern- 
ment is endeavouring with renewed zeal to re-establish the 
—— ~~ sufficient guarantees on the part 

vernmen : 

rod. ll ' ian or the security of the Papal 

mee mae * Wednesday contains the following 
In the Red | shortly to appear a note is 
the diplomatic —2———2— between the 52* for 
Foreign Affairs and the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at 
Rome, stating that the Government will continue to observe 
a policy of reserve with regard to the Ceumenical Council 
as the course which will be adopted by that Council cannot 





yet be foreseen. 


Spain. 
In Monday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes the debate 
upon the Bu com Senor Figuerola, Minister of 


inance, said the Government would oppose all the motions 
which emanated from individual members of the Committee, 
As regards the amendments which tended simply to perfect 
the Government’s proposals, he would make known his views 
at a future sitting. 

In Tuesday’s sitting of the Constituent Cortes the discussion 
on the Budget was resumed, and the second clause of the 
revenue estimates was adopted. Tuesday being the anniver- 
sary of the Republican Manifestation of 1866, the Alcalde of 
i placed National Guards at the extremities of the 
streets which lead to the San Gil Barracks, in order to prevent 


any disturbances. 

n Wednesday’s sitting of the Cortes the debate on the 
Budget was resumed. e amendment to im a tax of 
15 per cent. on the internal Rente was rej deg 106 votes 
against 73. Article 5 of the Budget was adopted. 

Official telegrams, dated Havannah, the 22nd inst., state 
that tranquillity prevailed in Cuba. 


Portugal. 

* The Chamber of Deputies has voted the details of the loan 
concluded with Messrs Fruhling and Goschen. The indemnit 
to the South Eastern Railway Company has also been passed 
Leave of absence for two months has been to the 
Minister of Justice on account of ill-health, and his place has 
been taken by the Bishop of Vizen. 


Italy. 

The arrest of the vingteaders on Monday frustrated the 
intended renewal of the disturbances at Milan on Sunday 
night. During the evening an unimportant demonstration 
was made, but the groups of people who assembled in the 
streets were quickly and easily dispersed. The city is now 
tranquil. Signor Missori has been arrested. 
No demonstrations in any other part of Italy are reported. 
King Victor Emmanuel arrived at Florence from Turin 
and Prince Humbert from Milan on Monday morning. The 
Opinione states that the attempted assassination of Major 
Lobbia was used as a pretext by the Mazzinian agents to 
excite disorder, and that a conspiracy exists to provoke a 
simultaneous movement in the various cities of Italy on the 
24th inst., in prosecution of the abortive attempt of the 18th 
of April. A telegram has been despatched by the people of 

horn, expressing sympathy with Major Lobbia. Perfect 
order prevails in the city. On Sunday, at Leghorn, a large 
meeting was held in the Goldoni Theatre to protest against 
the letter of General Crenneville, which has n published 
by the Austrian jotrnals. The meeting resolved to draw up 
& memorandum particularising the cruelties of General 
Crenneville during his —— 
Prince Humbert, accompanied 
Marquis Gualterio, Minister of the 
Mon ef — for Spezzia, vhere the Duchess of 

y ill. 


Dr Zannetti and the 
ing’s Household, left on 
Aosta is 
seriou 
On Sunday night at ten o’clock there was a popular 
demonstration in the Via di Toledo, Naples, in favour of 
Signor Lobbia. The crowd dispersed quietly, and there was 
no disturbance. 

Monday being the anniversary of the coronation of the 
—* his Holiness, weariug the tiara, assisted at the mass 
which was celebrated in the Sistine Chapel at eleven o'clock, 
and received the congratulations of the Sacred 
College and public dignitaries. The city was illuminated in 
the evening. 

Some slight symptoms of improvement in the condition of 
the Duchess d'Aosta ——— on Monday night. The Com- 
mittee cf Inquiry took the depositions of Major Lobbia 
on Monday afternoon. The return of the King to Florence 
was unexpected, his Majesty desiring, by his presence, to 
strengthen the Government in the measures adopted for 
restoring tranquillity to the country. 

The lal Gazette of the 22nd inst. containe the follow- 
ing: “ Yesterday evening a xy | prevailed throughout 
the provinces ; but at Turin, Naples, Padua, and Pavia some 
seditious cries were raised. They wari | , however, 
without any intervention on the part of the public force. 
Milan was perfectly tranquil ; nevertheless the revolutionary 

y has not relinquished its efforts to incite distarbances. 
e unceasing vigilance and energy of the authorities are 
therefore necessary.” 

Several persons were arrested at Genoa on Tuesday morn- 
ing, feclading Stephen Canzio and Antonio Mosto Dore. 
The Prefect has dissolved the Genoese Association of 
Veterans of the National Campaign. ; 

The demonstrations were renewed on Monday night, and 
the usual seditious cries were raised, but the people dispersed 
before being formally summoned to do so by the authorities. 
The Corriere Italiano states that the King. before leaving 
Turin, had a long interview with M. Conti, Chef du Cabinet 
of the Emperor of the French. 

The Oficial Gazette of the 24th inst. says: “ Yesterday 
evening there were popular assemblages at Genoa, and 
seditious cries were raised ; yet the people dispersed peace- 
fully after being legally summoned so to do. At Naples and 
Bergamo some sli ht > Shvaesrse rei have taken place, but 
no intervention of the authorities was necessary. e rest of 
the kingdom is tranquil.” — 

The latest bulletin published on Thursday announces & 
slight improvement in the health of the Duchess d’ Aosta. 

e Austrian Lloyd’s and the Messageries Impériales 
Steam Companies are offering a free to Civita Veechia 
to all bishops proceeding to the CEcumenical Council. 

The Pope took a long walk on Wednesday and was followed 
by a large crowd. 
Fresh recruits for the Papal army are arriving at Rome, and 
the troops have gone into their summer cantonments. Genera 
Dumont, commander of the French expeditionary corps, has 
returned to Civita Vecchia, after having presented his con- 
gratulations to the Pope on the anniversary of his Holiness’s 
coronation. 

The statement that the Marquis de Banneville had made 
overtures to the Pope in reference to the coming (Ecumenical 
Council is untrue. No Power has as yet expressed any sent!- 
ment on the subject of the council. 


f Pr ia. 
In Monday's sitting of ths Vackima Parliament the pro- 





posal to impose a tax on the importation of petroleum was 
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definitively rejected, notwithstanding the declaration of 
Count Bismarck that, should the Parliament oppose the 
measure, the President of the Zollverein would not consent 
to the introduction of other amendments in the tariffs of the 


Zollverein. 
The North German Parliament was closed on Tuesday. 


The 8 from the Throne enumerates in detail the Bills 
which have been passed during the <a pe session, which 
it hopes will prove rich in beneficial influence upon the 


future development of the Confederation, and the progress of 
North Germany. Mention is also made of the completion of 
the first German war port as being a memorial of German 
activity and sagacity. The s recognises with joyful 
satisfaction the expression of national consciousness manifested 
on this occasion by the inhabitants of the German littoral. 
In conclusion it declares that the unanimous co-operation of 
the Federal Governments with the National representatives 
in the common labouring for Germany’s welfare, will, with 
God's help, strengthen, as heretofore, the general confidence 
with which Germany, in fortifying herself at home, reckons 
upon the preservation of peace abroad. 

The Customs Parliament was also closed on Tuesday. The 
Speech from the Throne acknowledges the results which have 
been achieved by the vigorous activity of the Parliament, and 
expresses the satisfaction entertained by the Federal 
Governments at finding themselves so completely in seers | 
with the Chamber, both as regards the direction in whic 
the customs legislation needs reform, and as to the means by 
which this reform is to be attained. The speech expresses 
approval of the alterations which have been made in the 
sugar duties, but regrets that the revision of the customs 
tariff has not been accomplished. In conclusion, hopes are 
expressed that this year's session will have contributed to the 
strengthening of that tie which binds together the common 
institutions of all German countries. 


Russia. 

M. de Katalasi has been appointed Russian Minister at 
Washington, and is —* by the Emperor to congratulate 
General Grant-on his election as President of the United 
States. The Emperor and Empress took their departure on 
Wednesday for Moscow. 

Denmark. 

The Hamburger Nachrichten publishes intelligence from 
Copenhagen, dated June 19, stating that Count Frijs, of 
Frysenborg, President of the Council of Ministers, and the 
British Minister, have signed a declaration, according to 
which Danish subjects residing in England, and English sub- 
jects residing in Denmark, shall not be liable to perform ny 
military service, or to contribute to any forced loans whic 
might be ordered by the Government of the country in which 


they reside. 
The Netherlands. 
In Wednesday's sitting of the Second Chamber, in reply to 
a question respecting the apenty of tin at Java and Banca, 
the Government promised that steps should be taken to 
accelerate the embarkation of that metal. 


Roumania. 

By a decree of the Prince the Chamber has been prorogued 
and the Senate dissolved. 

America. 

The Washington correspondents of several New York 
journals state that Mr Motley will take no important action 
n the Alabama case until Congress meets in December next. 
The proceedings of the Repeal League at Halifax are com- 
mented upon by numerous American papers as indicating the 
me final annexation of Nova Scotia to the United 

tes. 

The State Department does not sustain the course adopted 
by Mr Webb, the United States Minister at Rio, in the 
embroglio with Brazil. The of War has modified 
the recent order for retrenchment, and 100 instead of 400 
clerks are to be removed. Secretary Boutwell has ordered 
that after the 30th inst. the Government sale of a million dol- 
lars in gold, and the purchase of a million dollars of bonds, 
will be made on alternate weeks, instead of weekly. Several 
members of the Cuban Junta were re-arrested at New York 
on Monday. It is reported that General Nelson has not been 
favourably received in Mexico. Espinar has sent the 
schooner Lalave to Jamaica for adjudication. 

In Ken 
and the Indians, four Indians were killed and several 
wounded. Two whites also were wounded. 

The Sioux and Reis tribes having quarrelled, there was a 
skirmish near Fort Bufort. Eleven (chiefly Sioux) were 
killed, and forty wounded. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia has decided that the inter- 
marriage of whites and negroes is illegal, null, and void, and 
that the Legislature cannot rightly define the social status of 
citizens. 


Canada. 

The Parliament of the Dominion of Canada has been pro- 
rogued by the Governor, Sir John Young, who in his speech 
exp his satisfaction at the wise messures which had 
been adopted to secure and consolidate the Confederation of 
British North America, and also the retrenchment which had 
been effected. He also said that the viligant supervision of 
the public expenditure had obviated the necessity for in- 
creased taxation. 


Youne Beneat.—Young Bengal is at best but a sickly, 
forced plant—a child whose limbs are still cramped with the 
weight of the chains of ignorance and superstition, which 
have so recently fallen from them, and whose intellect, having 
at length discovered that its old beliefs are mere fables, is 
still dazed and dizzy with the overwhelming light of new 
truth. It has a certain precocity and adaptiveness to the 
state of things introduced by the English, which enables it to 
bear smoothly and with unruffled temper the yoke to which 
it has become subjected, and it has, too, a dreamy acquies- 
cence in the new and advanced teachings of its rulers ; but 
the 2* is the forwardness of a rude and inquisitive 
child, and the adaptability and the acquiescence are the result 
of a dull, mercury-engendered, opium-nurtured apathy. True 
progress has scarcely dawned as yet on the Bengalee mind ; 
the sleep of foolish ages has scarcely been wiped from its 
eyes ; but still the mind, though ignorant, is there, and in 
every urchin of the plaine lie the germs of a shrewd and 
mighty nation.—-Dickens’s ‘ All the Year Round.’ 





in a fight between the Government surveyors i 








Court and Fashion, 
On Tuesday evening the Prince and Princess of Wales 


and the Crown Prince of Denmark were present at a ball 
given by Lord and Lady Alfred Paget at their residence in 


Queen Anne Street. y 

The Viceroy of visited the Prince of Wales at Marl- 

borough House on Tuesday, and in the evenin , accompanied 
by Nu Pasha, Mustapha Bey, Abdul Kader Bey, Ratip 
Bey, Lord Alfred Sir John Cowell, Colonel Staunton, 
and Colonel Cavendish, honoured the Royal Italian Opera 
with his presence. . 
It has been intimated to Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir James 
Yorke Scarlett, G.C.B., commanding the troops at Aldershot, 
that it is her Majest s intention, accompanied by some of the 
junior members of the Royal family, to visit the camp early 
next month, probably on the 2nd or 3rd, and to be present at 
a grand review of all the troops. 

By command of the Queen a State Concert was given on 
Wednesday evening at en Palace, to which a party 
of nearly 800 was invited. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, escorted by a detachment of 
the Ist Life Guards, and attended by the Countess of Mac- 
clesfield, the Hon. Mrs Stonor, the Marquis of Hamilton, 
Lord Harris, the Hon, C. L. Wood, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Keppel, arrived at the garden entrance of the Palace from 
Marlborough House shortly after ten o'clock. His Highness 
the Viceroy of Egypt was present at the concert, attended 
by the members of his suite and by Lord Alfred Paget 

Clerk Marshal) and Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. F. Cavendish 

{Groom in Waiting to the > roma Her Royal Highness the 

rincess of Wales wore a dress of grey silk, with bouillons 
of grey tulle and bouquets of pink roses, and a tunic of grey 
and silver moire antique, trimmed with Honiton lace ; a 
tiara of diamonds, corsage and ornaments of pearls and 
diamonds, Orders of Victoria and Albert, Danish, and Cathe- 
rine of Russia. 

Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, attended by Lieut.- 
Colonel George Gordon, went to London on Wednesday, and 


illis’s Rooms. His Royal Highness also visited the 
Viceroy of t at Buckingham Palace. 

The Crown Prince of Denmark took leave of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on Wednesday evening, and left for 
Dover, en route for the Continent. The Prince of Wales 
accompanied his Royal Highness to the Charing-cross station. 

A marriage has been arranged between Viscount — 
M.P., and ally Ida Lumley, daughter of the Earl of Scar- 
borough ; also, between Sir John Lister Kaye, Bart., and 
the daughter of the late Mr Robert Bower, of Welham, 
Yorkshire ; also, between Mr Edward Stuart Talbot and the 
Hon. Lavinia, third daughter of Lord Lyttelton ; and be- 
tween Mr Henry Campion and Gertrude, daughter of the 
Right Hon. Henry Brand, M.P.—Owl. 


~ Hotabilta, 








The gymnast Bierrman was performing at Berlin some 
days ago with his pupil Kolbe, a lad of sixteen, on the tight 
rope, at a great height from the ground. Suddenly the cord 


it, and they fell to the ground. 
spot, and the other so much 


broke under their united w 
The younger was killed on 
injured that he died the next day. 

he Pope has approved of a decree of the Jndex, condemn- 
ing a French work, ‘La Religion,’ by M. Vacherot, which 
appeared this year, and a German one, ‘The Theology of 
Leibnitz,’ by M. Pichler, as well as two Italian and | 
Portuguese. 

“Dar are,” said a sable orator, “two roads through this 
world. De one am a broad and narrow road that leads to. 

rditien, and de udder am a narrow and broad road dat | 
eads to sure destruction.” ‘If dat am de case,” said a 
sable hearer, ‘‘dis cullud individual takes to de woods.”—_| 
American paper. 

Some houses on the south side of Ludgate Hill are doomed 
to demolition, one of them belonging to a tailor in a tolerably 
lange way of business. The unhappy tradesman has posted 
in_his shop-window the following pathetic announcement : 
‘* Disestablished this week. Poor Tailor. No regard for 
vested interests. Noa to the House of Lords.” | 

The four-oared boat in which the Harvard crew will row 
their iuternational races has arrived from Greenpoint, L. I. 
It is a cedar shell, fifty-two feet long, eighteen inches wide 
— and three inches deep.— New York Times. 

The ishop of Oxford had put down his name to speak on 
the Irish Church Bill, but it is stated lost his chance through | 
dining with the new American Minister. 

A shock of earthquake, which is described as being more | 

severe than the last two which have been felt in Gibraltar, 
took place on the 6th inst. It was felt very generally through- | 
out the Rock. At the Upper Signal Station three distinct: 
motions were felt, the first two of which were in a northerly | 
direction, and the third and last to the south. 
Miss Vinnie Ream, the young artist to whom Congress 
awarded the commission for the statue of President Lincoln, 
which is to the rotunda of the Capitol, has sailed in the 
Java for Liverpool, en route to Rome, where the statue as 
modelled by her is to be cut in marble. 

Near the ancient city of Aix, formerly the capital town of 
Provence, but now in the department of the Bouches du 
Rhone, an important —— meeting (concours regional) 
came off last week. e main feature of interest was the 
competition in ploughs and subsoilers. The French makers 
put forth all their strength, but in both cases, after an ex- 
citing contest, they had to succumb to their English rivals, 
the Howards of ford, who carried off both gold medals 
and the money prize as well. ; 
— In the * * my Amanda Craig, of Cosianet, v. * 
rague, 0 icago, for breach of promise © ** e, the 
* rendered a verdict for the plaintiff, awarding her the 
sum of 100,000 dollars, the amount claimed by her for 
mage The counsel for Sprague will apply for 4 new 
trial. 

At a recent auction sale in Augusta, Georgia, says the New 
York Times of the 23rd ult., 375,000 dollars in Confederate 
States Bonds sold for 9.25 dollars the lot ; 290,000 dollars of 








eee’ at the University College Hospital dinner, at 


Confederate currency for 12 dollars the lot ; and 2,200,000 
dollars in Seven-Thirty Confederate Bonds for 21 dollars 


the lot. 
The young Duke of Genoa, who is an inmate’ of Mr 
oes —— —* at Harrow, —* besides a house and 

suite in London ; he comes up to London e Saturday 
afternoon, accompanied by one of his suite, in — attend 
to his religious duties, and to attend mass at Farm Street, 
Moorfields, St George’s, or some other Roman c 
chapel, on Sunday, returning to Harrow the same evening or 
early on Monda —— He is reported to be a fine, fall, 
handsome youth, and he is beginning to speak English 
fluently. He much likes his new school, and is very popular 
among his companions. 
A New York paper states that Mr Peabody is flooded with 
requests from begging-letter writers for sums varying from 
10 to 10,000 dollars. It is said that he receives about 300 
letters of this kind every day. 
Directly the Great Hastern returns to England she will 
take fresh cable on board and start for India, to lay a line 
between Bombay and Suez. 
Mr Reverdy Johnson, who is now at his home in Mary- 
land, is said to be Lap eon, a vindication of his course while 
American envoy in England, in which he declares that he 
will be able to show that he strictly obeyed his instruction 
and that among others Mr Sumner knew of and approv 
them before he sailed for England. 
Velocipedes are in future to be allowed in Hyde Park from 
the time of opening the gates until ten a.m. on the carriage 
road on the north side of the Serpentine. The use of veloci- 
pedes, is, however, to be strictly limited to the portion of the 
park mentioned. 

The subscription made in Sunderland, York, Whitby, and 
Newcastle for the benefit of Mr Hudson, the ex-railway king, 
now amounts to 2,500. 





‘The last ordinary meeting for the present session of the 
Victoria Institute was held on Monday eveni nag y 9 
Conduit Street, Regent Street ; the Rev. W. Mitchell, M.A., 
VicesPresident, in the chair. A paper was read on “ Cur- 
rent Physical Astronomy,” by J. Reddie, Esq., Hon. Secre- 

. After an introductory explanation relative to his 
former literary labours on the subject, the author proceeded 
to establish his assertion that the astronomy of the day is 
not actually in accordance with anything that purports to be 
demonstrated in Newton's ‘ Principia.’ He examined and 
controverted the common th of universal gravitation, 
with other popular astronomical dogmas; such as what is 
usually taught re tm Oe fixed stars, the planets, and 
their satellites, and the relative motions of the earth and the 
moon. The of solar motion in was next ex- 
amined, with the published statements respecting it by the 
Royal Astronomical Society, the Astronomer Koval, and 
others. Newton’s Third Law of Motion, and his definition 
of a centripetal force, were in review. The following 

entlemen took part in the discussion : Mr C. Brooke, M.A. 

v. Dr Irons, Admiral Fishborne, Admiral Halsted, and 
the Chairman. 

Summonsgs have been issued for a Cabinet Council, to be 
held a the official residence of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Downing Street. 
np Naprer of has resigned his post as Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Bombay ; and Lieutenant-General the 
Hon. Sir Augustus oe K.C.B., has been nominated to 
the chief command of the presidency. 





COLUMBIA-SQUARE MARKET. 





A DREAM, AND THE INTERPRETATION THEREOF. 


“ Most it be always thus?” I woke and wept, 
For in my dream a horror o’er me crept. 
Methought I wandered through a dreary maze 
Of alleys foul, and dim and darkened ways, 
And all the faces as they passed me by, 
Pale men and women, age and infancy, 
Hurried along amid a pie din, 
ere an ated ane cme Yat A J 
While through the doleful night from sunset to sunrise 
Rose curses, women’s and children’s cries, 
Again I dreamed, and in my troubled sleep 
I heard a voice that whispered, ‘‘ Cease to weep ; 
— 38 is suff'ring thron 
There shall ligh and gladness, prayer and song ; 
Mark well vd ry ——— as in air, 
Arose a princely pile on pillars fair, 
And through the open gate and arches wide, 
The crowd in from morn to eventide : 
And in the pauses of the vision came 
Loud benedictions on a woman’s name, 

* 


But when the dream had ended, all in vain I sought 
To bring that gentle name before my waking thought. 


At last there came an April morning eh 4 ; 
Fair rose the sun, touching the roofs wit: light. 
Wondering, I stood, within a stately square, 


Rich with carved capitals on pillars fair ; 

And, in the midst, the palace and the hall, : 

And the wide gateway open now for all ! 

I knew the place, and in my heart I knew ; 

The time had come to prove the vision true— 

Now —_ I know her name by whom this change is 
wrought ; 

‘Surely a crowned queen !” I ignorantly thought, 

*— —2*8* pass Be the street. 

The crowds are silent ; they are there to greet 

One only : so they care not for the state 

Of those the world deems noble, bye oem 

There is a hush, and then a deafening cheer— 

A people's voice! She comes, she comes—she’s here ! 

No sovereign she, save that she rules by love, 

Drawing her sway from the pure Fount above. 

O, gentle lady, may thy work be blest 

To thousands when thou art thyself at rest ! 

And may the name of ANGELA remain 

Watchword of pity in the homes of pain ! 

So shall thy memory through the years endure 

Most gracious woman—friend of England’s poor ! 

Dickens's ‘ All the Year Round.’ 
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MONETARY REVIEW. 





the week Consols —2 * rising, and an 
advance of } has been established over the opening prices on 
cbiely owing to the favourable change in the 
The reduction of the Bank rate ys ae gaye 

whieh it was lowered on the 10th inst., to 3}, little or 
ing business at the Bank, the 
so few, and the supply 


oreign Securities have not = ag ted 
ae Ghee dacke and show ost 
an entire absence of business. Railway 


tocks have been 
steady without ger fluctuations, with the exception of 
Lancashire and 


orkshire, which have advanced §. The 
tendency, however, is somewhat unfavourable. In the 
ish Stock Market, Consols are now at 92% to 93 for 
money, and 93 to 93} for the account ; New and Reduced 
Three per Cents., 92% to 93 ; Exchequer Bills, March, 3s. dis. 
to 2s. ; Ditto June, par to 5s. prem. In Indian Securi- 
ties, the Five per Cent. Stock is at 111} to 111}; the Four 
Cent., 1008 | to 100%; the Debentures, 103} to 104} ; the 
5s. to 10s. prem. 

In Foreign Securities, Argentine are at 80} to 81}; 
Brazilian (1852 and 1858), 72 to 74 ex div. ; ditto (1860 and 
1863), 68 to 70 ex div.; ditto (6 per cent.), 814 to 825 ; 
Buenos Ayres, 91 to 93 ; ditto (Deferred), 53 to 55 ; Chilian 
4} per cent.) 71 to 73ex div.; ditto (1866), 103 to 104 ; 
tto (1867), 96 to 97; Colombian, 85 to 88: Danubian, 79 
to 80; ditto (1867), 91 to 93; tian (1862), 83 to 84; 
ditto (1864), 87 to 89 ; ditto (1868), 78} to 79} ; ditto (Deben- 
tures), 99} to 100} ; Greek (Coupons), 3 to 5; Honduras, 84 
to 86 ; Italian (1865), 81 to 83; Mexican, 12} to 13; ditto 
(1864), 5 to 7; Peruvian (1865), 80 to 80}; ditto (1862), 95 
to 97; Portuguese (1863, dc.), 35 to 35}; ditto (1867), 35} 
to 35} ; Russian (1822), 85 to 87 ; ditto (1850), 88 to 90 ex 
div.; ditto (3 cent.) 62 to 53}; ditto (1862), 844 to 85; 
ditto ( tch), 89 to 91 ; Sardinian, 71 to 73 ex div. ; 
ish, 30 to 31 ; ditto 1867), 29} to 30 ; ditto (Deferred), 
to 30 ex div. ; Swedish (1868), 97} to 98}; Turki 
84 to 86; ditto (1858), 66 to 67 ; ditto (1862), 68 to 

; ditto (1863), 65 to 66 ; ditto (5 per cent.), 44} to 
to 67}; ditto (4 per cent.), 100 to 10 


weather. 


( 
69 ; 


2; 


G09 to 808 Ditto 10-40 714 to 72; Erie Shares, 19} 
to — aa 2 5. 

In the Railway Share Caledonian are 77 to 77} ; 
Great Ni 108 to 109; Great Northern (A), 108} to 
1083; Great Western, 50 to 52}; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 1263 to 126} ; Londonand hton, 44§ to 44% ; Lon- 
don, and Dover, 163to 17}; London and North- 
Western, 1182 to 119}; ; Lon on and South-Western, 89 to 
91; tan, 972 to 983; Midland, 117? to 118}; 
North-Eastern ( ick), 1053 to 106} ; and South-Eastern, 


773 to 78}. 
back J— continue quiet, but prices are somewhat 


weaker. Oriental is 4 lower, at 414; and Imperial Ottoman, 


}, at 2} to 23 prem. A 
toc 13h to lib; Ra on darn 19 to 20 prem.; Char- 
Mercantile, 32 to 33; Consolidated, 4§ to 4§ ; Impe- 
rial, 15 to 16 ; London and County, ; and West- 
minster, 61 to 62; London Joint Stock, 314 to 32}; and 
Union of London, 35 to 36. 
In Miscellaneous Securities, National Discount are at 11 


et —— to 1 dis. ; International Financi 
2 to lf dis; A lo- A: n Telegraph, 20§ to 20%; and 
French Atlantic Cable, 19} to 19}. The Monarch Insurance 


Shares have been dealt in yesterday and to-day at } and 


3 

Ihe directors of the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
— Company have announced an interim dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the past six months, pay- 
mt 

mn roprietors of the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank, held on edneslay, the directors’ — * which 
announced a total distribution for the year 1868 of 12} per 
cent., was adopted. 

The annual meeting of the Mysore Coffee Company 
(Limited) will be held on the 30th inst., but according to the 
official notice, “ such meeting, wi only be held for the pur- 
pose of its adjournment, non-receipt of the estate 
accounts from India preventing for the present the prepara- 
tion of the annual accounts and directors’ report.” 

Ata on Wednesday of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance on a dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. was 
declared for the half-year, making, with 4 per cent. paid at 
Christ a total distribution of 20 per cent. for the year. 


The ordinary ral meeting of the Mexican Railway 
Company (Limited) will be held on the 30th inst. 

The ral meeting of the Lower Assam Com- 
pany (Limited), is called for the 28th inst. 

e report of Charles Cammell and Co. (Limited), steel 
and iron merchants, of Sheffield and London, recommends 
the payment of a dividend of 41, per share for the past year, 
and the increasing of the reserve fund to 69,345/. 1s. 1 

On the a m of Mr Gordon, one of the defendants, 


the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has directed that the trial 
of the directors of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited), shall 
be held before himself at Guildhall, on Friday, the 2nd of 


July. 

At the annual meeting of the London and Manchester 
Assurance Company, held on Wednesday, the report stated 
that the income for the past year had been 15,850. 138. 5d., 
and that 7,5722, 5s. 3d. had been secured in new premiums. 
» At the manting of ths Carlow Onan 

e the Ceylon Com (Limited) held on 
Tuesday, the directors’ report was po ve A and a dividend 
declared at the rate of 6 per cent. per aunum, free of income- 
= Payee den, ng Negro = dis tion sawed in —2 

e in on the debentures, will absorb 43,994/., an 
leave 2,0692. to be carried forward. ‘ 
* The half-yearly dividend on the Montevidean Six per Cent. 
aed Loan of 1864 is announced for payment by Messrs 
ua and Co,, to whom the requisite funds have been for- 


— Nope, punctuality. 

e meeting, of holders of the lo- 
Hungarian Bank, held at Pesth on the 20th May, the 
dend for the year 1868 





1 

ditto (1865), 67 

Venezuela (3 per cent.), 10 to 12. 
In Securities, United States 5-20 Bonds are at 


) is steady at 10} to 103 ; Alli- | 


| 


vi- 


was fixed at 8,24 florins in silver per a their discretion, to advance such 
e 


It is notified by the New Zealand Loan and 


Agency —* 
ist of July on their debentures and 
and that coupous should now be lodged. 
At the meeting on Monday of the 
Railway Company (Limited), a resolution was 
rising the raising of additional capital, not ex 
for the purchase of further rolling stock. 
The directors of the Van Mining Com f 
declared a dividend of 5s. per payable on the 24th inst. 
The report of the directors and auditors of the Assam 
Company, to be presented at the annual meeting on the 29th 
inst., states that the estimated result of the year 1868 exhibits 
a trifling profit, amounting to 584/. 8s. 8d.,as against the loss 
on the 1867 crop of 15,4482 9s. 3d. As 
The first annual meeting of theSao Vicente Mining Company 
(Limited) will be held on the 30th inst., when “a resolution 
will be proposed, authorising an increase of the capital of the 
Company to the extent of 50,000/., by the issue of 50,000 
new shares of 1/. each.” — 
The annual meeting of the Yudanamutana Copper Mining 
—25* of South Australia (Limited) will be held on the 
28th inst 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The deaths registered in London a the week were 
1,236. It was the twenty-fourth week of the year, and the 
| average number of deaths for that week is, with a correction 
for increase of population, 1,272. The deaths in the present 
‘return are Jess by 36 than the estimated number. 
| The deaths from zymotic diseases were 290, the corrected 
average number being 318. Three deaths from small-pox, 
28 from measles, 60 from scarlet fever, 6 from diphtheria, 93 
from whooping-cough, 10 from typhus fever, 19 from enteric 
fever, 9 from simple continued fever, and 17 from diarrhoea, 
' were registered. a 
| One hundred and seventy-one deaths occurred from phthisis 
99 from bronchitis, and 59 from pneumonia. The corrected 
‘average number of deaths from phthisis is 168, from bron- 
chitis 77, and from pneumonia 61. 
| The deaths of 3 persons from delirium tremens, of 6 infants 
‘from syphilis, of 3 children and 2 adults from burns or scalds, 
of 8 persons from drowning, of 12 infants and 1 adult from 
suffocation, and of 4 persons who committed suicide, were 
recorded, 











SECOND EDITION. 


Saturday Evening. 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS ON THE IRISH CHURCH 
BILL. 


Eargut GReEvy. 


Ist. To negative the ordinary motion for postponing the 
preamble. 

2nd. If the above should be agreed to, then to move to 
leave out from the preamble the following words (“ but 
not for the maintenance of any Church or clergy or other 
ministry, nor for the teaching of religion”); and also to 
leave out, “and it is further expedient that the said pro- 
perty, or the proceeds thereof, should be appropriated 
mainly to the relief of unavoidable calamity and suffering, 
yet so as not to cancel or impair the obligation now 
attached to property under the Acts for the Relief of the 


Poor.” 
Toe Marquis or Saxispury. 
(Clause 27, relating to Glebes.) 


To omit the following words: “upon payment to the 
Commissioners of such sum as is hereinafter mentioned, 
that is to say, where there is no building charge affecting 
the same, upon payment to the Commissioners of a sum 
equal to ten times the amount of the annual value of the 
site of such ecclesiastical residence estimated as land, and 
of the said garden and curtilage, such value to be deter- 
mined in case of disagreement by arbitration; and where 
there is a building charge affecting the same, on pay- 
ment to the Commissioners of such one of the two 
sums hereinafter mentioned as may be the smallest—that 
is to say, either the amount of such building charge or a sum 
equal to the value of such ecclesiastical residence, with the 
garden and curtilage thereto, taken at ten years’ purchase, 
of the annual value as estimated by the general tenement 
valuation, such payment to be made if there be no life estate 
or interest subsisting in such residence to the Commis- 
sioners at the time of the making of the said vesting 
order; but, if there be a life estate or interest subsisting 
therein, then to be made to the Commissioners or persons 
entitled thereto, in place of the Commissioners, immediately 
after the determination of such life estate or interest. 

“Where the payment of the amount of any building 
charge or sum, as aforesaid, is deferred in pursuance of this 
section, the amount thereof shall be deemed to be a lien 
on the said ecclesiastical residence and the garden and 
curtilage thereto, in the nature of a lien for unpaid pur- 
chase-money, but it shall not bear interest until the same 
becomes payable in pursuance of this section.” 


| THe Duke or OLzvenanp. 
(Clause 27.) 


To omit the words as in the previous amendment, and 
to insert the following: “And whereas it is expedient to 
establish equality between the different religious bodies, 
be it enacted, that if it be duly certified to the Commis- 
sioners appointed under this Bill that there is no fit resi- 
dence for the Roman Catholic parochial priest in any given 
ish, the Commissioners shall be authorised, according 

’ sums from time to 
as shall be required for the erection of a suitable 








Mercantile 
that they will the interest due on the 
yi oni uaranteed mortgages, 


Dunaburg and Witepsk 
d autho- 
ing 500,0002., 


ny (Limited) have 





— 


or the 


residence, with ten acres of land attached thereto, f 
use of such parochial priest. 

“The Commissioners shall also in like manner be au- 
thorised, on its being duly certified to them that there is q 
Presbyterian congregation in any parish, and that there is 
not fit residence for the minister thereof, to advance such 
sums from time to time, according to their discretion, as 
shall be required for the erection of a suitable residence 
with ten acres of land attached thereto, for the use of 
such minister,” 








Sir C. W. Dilke, M.P., was examined before the Parlia- 
mentary and Municipal Elections Committeee yesterda 
The hon. baronet described the system of voting adopted in 
France, which was supposed to be secret, but was not neces. 
sarily so as a matter of fact. It was, however, an inexpensive 
system, as the voting took place in a public room and 
nothing was required besides a ballot-box and a table.’ - 

The distribution of prizes in the upper school of Dulwich 
College took place yesterday. The Archbishop of Canterbur 
who was present, in a brief address to the prizemen remarked 

, on the critical nature of the age, and reminded them that 
| whatever was good was certain to stand the test of the 
severest criticism. Dulwich College was now about to enter 
upon a new career, and he was gratified to find that the 
teaching of the classics would still be included in the pro- 
— of the rete ’ 

The action of “Cadogan v. Piper” terminated y 
in a verdict for the plaintiff. Having deliberated — 
and a quarter, the jury assessed the damages at 20/., when 
they were sent back to consider whether the justification 
pleaded by the defendant had been proved wholly or in part 
After another two hours they again came into Court with a 
verdict for the plaintiff on all the counts, and for damages to 
the sum already mentioned. 

The brother of Lord Farnham’s valet, who perished with 
his lordship in the fearful accident at Abergele, on the 20th 
August last, yesterday sued the Railway Company for com- 
pensation. It was shown that the deceased was the support 
of his aged mother, and that he had lost the greater part of 
his personal effects through the collision. The jury gave a 

verdict for 300/., of which 225/. is to go to the mother, while 
the value of the articles destroyed was assessed at 75/. 
The adjourned inquest on the bodies of those who were 
killed in the late explosion at the Hounslow Powder Works 
| was brought to a conclusion yesterday. The jury found that 
there was no evidence to show how the explosion took place, 
and recommended, inter alia, that any infringement of the 
regulations should be at once reported, and that an inspector 
should be — by the Government to carry out the 
provisions of the Gunpowder Act. 

| The intention of the Orangemen of Ulster to celebrate the 
12th of July was yesterday referred to in the Cork Corporation, 
and one of the Councillors spoke of making a display “ under 
the green flag” on the same day. The suggestion was not 
entertained, and the language in which it was conveyed was 
rebuked by the Mayor and other members of the Council. 





Paris, June 25,—The Emperor is expected this evening at 
the Tuileries. 

Beri, June 25.—The Supreme Tribunal delivered judg- 
ment to-day in the trial of eleven Hanoverians on a charge 
of high treason, in having been enrolled in, or concerned in 
the enrolment of, the Hanoverian legion. The Court, takin 
into consideration extenuating circumstan condemn 
three of the accused to fifteen months’ ond tee remainder 
to one year’s imprisonment. 

Vienna, June 25.—The Emperor has summoned the Dele- 
gations to meet in Vienna on the 11th of July. 

Pesta, June 25.—The Catholic Congress was opened 
yesterday evening by the Prince Primate of Hungary. Its 
deliberations will be confined to the question of drawing up 
statutes for the election of future Con : 

FiLoxencek, June 25.—The official tte of this evening 
contains the following: “ All the cities in the kingdom are 
tranquil. Yesterday rumours were current that demonstra- 
tions were projected in many places, but any attempt at 
disturbance oo been powerless in presence of the attitude of 
*2* and the vigilance of the authorities.” 

e Duchess d’Aosta has passed a restless night, and the 
fever has slightly increased. i 

Mitan, June 25.—The authorities have prohibited sub- 
scriptions to relieve persons igjured during the late dis- 
turbances, and the Perfect has dissolved the Milanese 
Association of Veterans of the National Campaigns. Yester- 
day evening there was slight rioting in the Piazza Duomo, 
but perfect tranquility now prevails. 


| 





| In the House of Commons, last night, the motion to go 
into Committee on the Metropolitan Poor Act (1867) Amend- 
ment Bill was opposed by Mr M‘Cullagh Torrens, Mr Locke, 

‘and Mr M‘Arthur, who divided the House on the question, 

|and were defeated by 137 to 29. A subsequent motion to 

' report progress was, however, agreed to by Mr Goscuen, and 
the Speaker resumed the chair. 

| Mr Cravururp subsequently moved that the Committee on 
Mr Reed’s Bill to exempt Sunday and Ragged Schools from 

. local taxation should be 


tponed for three months, but no 
| seconder being found the House went into Committee. 
On Clause 1, 


Mr Pease moved an amendment, giving the representa- 
tives of the ratepayers the discretion of paying the rates if 


so minded. 

This proposition was supported by Mr Ward-Hunt, Mr 
Gladstone, and Mr W. E. Forster, and opposed —** Had- 
field, Mr Henley, and Mr M‘Cullagh Torrens. Eventually 
Mr Ayrton suggested an emendation of the amendment by 
the insertion of words to the effect that the parochial authori- 
ties should be empowered to exempt the schools from rates. 
Ultimately, however, progress was reported without the 
Committee having arrived at any decision on the question at 
issue. 

The Fines and Fees Collection Bill was read a third time 
and ; 
The House adjourned at five minutes past two o'clock. 
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BANQUET TO THE BISHOPS AT THE MANSION the strongest ties by which they could be bound to the | better for i i 

Q HOUSE. mother country were moral ties, and of moral ties none * ——5 rng me Pca wg thet tee ted 


On Wednesday last, the anniversary: of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the Lord Mayor entertained 
at the — House a numerous company, including the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, h, and Dublin, the 
Bishops of London, Llandaff, Gloucester and Bristol, Roches- 
ter, and Hereford, and several members of the House of 
Commons. 

The toasts of the Queen, of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and of the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, having been 

iven, 

— The Lord Mayor proposed the “ Prosperity of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel,” coupling therewith the 
name of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the president of 
the society. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who was warmly received, 
said it was satisfactory that the health of the president and 
vice-presidents was drunk in connexion with the pro tion 
of the Gospel, for that was indeed the form in which the 
Church of England presented itself. The society received 
every encouragement from the Corporation of London. It 
had two objects—to minister to the spiritual wants of English- 
men who emigrated to the colonies and distant lands, and to 
propagate the Gospel amongst the heathen. Every one who 
was acquainted with the East of London must have observed 
what a number of persons from almost every country in the 
world were congregated there. Any one who visited the 
Oriental Strangers’ Home fin Whitechapel might see there 
specimens of all the races of the East. toddon, in fact, was 
an epitome of the human race. It was impossible they could 
neglect their duty in the civilising—and there could be no 
civilisation without regeneration—of those distant portions 
of the globe. But they stood in need of union at home as 
well as abroad, and the number and variety of persons who 
were assembled on the present occasion was a sort of attesta- 
tion that the great work of the Church of England was 
going on, and that it was honoured and respected even by 
those who did not belong to it. With regard to the colonies, 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER;; Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 
Novelty and Attraction. Fifth week of a New 
Domestic Drama, entitled EVE, in which Mr Ben- 
jamin Webster will perform. 

On Monday and during the Week, at Seven, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mr G. Belmore, and 
Mrs Leigh Murray. At Eight, EVE. Mr Benjamin 
Webster, Mr Henry Neville, Mr J. G. Taylor; Miss 
Furtado, Miss Lillie Lee, and Mrs Alfred Mellon. 
And DID YOU EVER SEND YOUR WIFE TO 
CAMBERWELL. MrG. Belmore, Mr R. Philips; 
Mrs Leigh Murray, and Miss Lennox Grey. 


ELOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 











ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 

GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 

CENTRAL-FIRE_BREECH-LOADERS. 

DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION 


LOADERS. 
SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 


Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary 
for Sportsmen and Riflemen. 


51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


so strong as religion. Wasit nota proof of the connexi 
between them that s Bishop of the Church at home had —8 
a ee for twenty-three years in the colonies, and that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had won their spurs in the colonies ? The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel deserved the honour they 
received that night, if only for its contribution to the conso- 
lidation of the British empire, but still more so for its zeal 
in quienting the blessings of the Gospel to the ends of the 
earth. 

The Lord Mayor next gave “The Clergy of all Christian 
denominations,” with which he coupled the name of the 
4 of wag y P — a ge 

e Bishop of London return anks, and said that the 
only rivalry the Church of England desired to carry on with 
other Churches was the rivalry as to who should do most to 
win sinners to Christ. The Lord Mayor and his predecessors 
in the mayoralty had been forward in promoting every work 
of benevolence and charity, and he set his seal to the work 
that was being done by the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel by inviting them to a banquet on its anniversary. 

Mr Mowbray, M.P., in responding to the toast of “The 
House of Commons,” paid a compliment to the House of 
Lords for the rare statesmanship and the oratorical powers 
displayed by that House during the recent debate, and by 
none to a ter extent than by the members of the Epis- 
copal bench in the House of Lords. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury proposed ‘The Health of 
the Lord Mayor.” The Lord Mayor, he observed, was the 
head of the aristocracy,of London, and he was at the head of 
every good work for the promotion of charity and mercy. 
That was the position which the heads of ay eres —if 
it was to be an aristocracy—should hold. e Lord Mayor 
had two public capacities—as Lord Mayor, and member for 
Lambeth, in which he(the Archbishop) resided. He regretted 
that Lambeth was not like London, with a Mayor and cor- 





Mayor, not only in his twofold public capacity, but also in 
his private capacity, for he had many opportunities of 
meeting him, and he knew how ready he was at all times to 
assist in works of benevolence and charity. 

The Lord Mayor, having —— the toast, p 

A City Magistrates,” which was responded to by Sir J. 

e. 3 
The Bishop of Llandaff pro “The Health of the Lad 

Mayoress,” which was rod a wg by the Lord Mayor. ’ 





Tug Emperor Francis Josers, it is well known, made 
great sacrifices of personal sentiment in consenting to changes 
in the Government of Austria which have had the effect of 
annulling the Concordat and establishing religious liberty. 
The Emperor and Empress have, however, done all in their 
power to make public their own sentiments of religion, and 
they recently took part in the Corpus Domini procession, in 
full court splendour. Three hundred thousand persons knelt 
to receive the blessing of the Host as it * and behind 
the dais came the Emperor and all the Archdukes, and even 
the Protestant Chancellor M. von Beust, followed by the 
Empress and all the Archduchesses in court robes and 
diadems, as in great State ceremonies. 

Tue Ceresratep Vroninist Joacnim, during a winter 
residence in Northern Germany, was in the habit of watch- 
ing the skaters on a fine piece of water beneath his windows, 
until one day it occurred to him to try the exercise himself. 
As he had never yet donned a pair of skates, he put himself 
into the hands of a man who provided skates and instructions 
in the art on the brink of the water, and was soon equipped 
and started on the ice, the master leading his pupil. Fin - 
ing no difficulty in keeping his balance under these circum- 
stances, Joachim felt sure he could go alone, desired his 
leader to leave him, and the next minute was wling on 
the ice on his back. “ Aha!” said the teacher, triumphantly, 





poration of its own. He believed that Lambeth would be the 
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FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS. 
WEN and CO. invite attention 


to the French Enamel and Belgian Leather 
rs, which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 
and for which they are Sole Agents. 


116 and 117 New Bond street, London, W. 


as he raised his prostrate pupil, “ you see it is not quite so 
aay an playing the fiddle !""--Ones « Wok. — 






IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


of MEAT.—Paris Exhibition, 1867, Two 

Gold Medals; Havre Exhibition, 1868, the Gold 
Medal.—Only sort warranted perfect and genuine by 
Baron Liebig, the Inventor.—“A success and a 
M Press and Circular. One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d., which costs Is. if made 
from fresh meat. Cheapest and finest flavoured 





cal Men to be the most effective 





ea par hour; seif-balanclag, Loa propalllag s ele 
miles per hour ; self-balan and propelling ; also 
hill ascending. These facts verified by a civil 
engineer. Manufacturing; licenses — Di ‘ 
Sixpence.—W. PIDDING, Esq., Patentee, 31 King’s 
row, Walworth road. 

“Mr W. Pidding’s Patent ———— — and 
Balancing Velocipedes and Bicycles. Having seen 
the —* and perused a specification of Mr Pid- 
ding’s Patent, we hesitate not for an instant to say 
that that gentleman will accomplish all he professes 
to do by means of his invention.” —Sporting Opinion. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for 


INDIA.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland 
Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be for- 
warded on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, 
Strand, London. 
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DGINGTON’S 
5 NETTING, the —— and most durable. 
Laid gerde enrslage Wee 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES 
GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. 


EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 


the most handsome and capacious. 


EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 64 


HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S 

NETTINGS. 

A quantity of 

MENT TENTS from Abyssinia for sale, cheap, 
Sample of material free on application. 


GARDEN | a soft band 


quantities of 250, 500, or IN PAD and PATENT L 


aud may be worn during sleep. 
and 


being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Postage 1s. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 
Postage 1s. 


maintained their celebrity as the 


1s. 10d. 


second-hand GOVERN- ce, Piccadilly. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use ofthe steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
being worn round the body, while the 

isite resisting power is 5 lied by the MOC- 
MAI ER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 


A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips 


Mr JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, Su 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 218., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 


s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
Post-office Orders papel to JOHN WHITE, Post 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 
CAPS, &.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 


“stock ” for soups, &c. 
CAUTION.—Require Baron og signature 
upon e jar. yon Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ship's Store Dealers. 
“This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, and other Governments.” 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 
Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
per dozen. 


invention in the 





GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 24s, and 30s. dozen. 
, 368, and 42s. 


“was or 


42s., and 52s. 6d. 
* HOCK and mg —2 
248., 308., 868., 428., 488. 
Port foocn Seve ——— 
Very Choice Old Port, 48s., 605., 728., 84s. 


* Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON &CO., 


FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

AND BED ROOM FURNITURE. 
An ILiLustrateD CaTALoovsg, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES of BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 


FILMER & SON, 
UPHOLSTERERS, 


31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 


LAZENBY and SON’S 


* PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
ted Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, are compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers 
having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles 
are respectfully informed that they cau be had direct 
from the Manufacturers at their Foreign Warehouse, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE— 


CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe 
that each bottle bears the well-known label, signed 

Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected by 
perpetual injunction in Chancery of the 9th of July, 
1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, 

ortman square, London, as sole proprietors of the 
receipt for Harvey’s Sauce, are compelled to give this 
caution, from the fact that their labels are closely 
imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 
on by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and 











LAZENBY and SON beg to 


i 

@ announce that their POSTAL ADDRE 

bas been changed from 6 Edwards 5 aoe 
uare, to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVEN DISH 
UARE: the Metropolitan Board of Works having 

directed that Edwards street be united with Wigmore 

street, under the title of Wigmore street. 


60 and 62 Old Kent road, London, 8.E. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty years have 
approved of this pure solution of M ia as the 
best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and 
INDIGESTION ; and as the best mild a t for 
delicate constitutions, especialiy adapted for LADIES, 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD AND OCO.,, 
CHEMISTS, 
172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
and of all other Chemists throughout the world. 


SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
World. 














BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


8 see preparation is one of the 


benefits which the science of modern chemistry 
has conferred upon mankind; for during the first 
twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure 
for the Gout was considered a romance; but now the 
ellicacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demon- 
strated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the mostimportant discoveries of the pre- 


sent le 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confine- 
ment during their use, and are certain to prevent the 
disease attacking any vital part. 





Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 





all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each. Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





FIELD’S 
“WHITE PARAFFINE ” SOAP 


in tablets, 8d. and 1s., is exquisitely perfumed, and 
imparts a grateful softness and suppleness to the hand. 
It is especially adapted for warm weather as it exerts 
a cooling influence on the skin peculiar to itself. See 
name on each tablet and wrapper. Wholesale— 


J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S 
“UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP 


(Registered. ) 


utiful Soap is made in six varieties, viz, 
—— white and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey, 
and Glycerine, each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 
. ad. per tablet. 
See the name on each. Wholesale of 


and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH 
J.C, and J. 8 AMBETH, 8. ; 








SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


DERATOR LAMPS 
MO d LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
NAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
oe Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. . 
All articles marked in plain figures. 


45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“5 ’ 

and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; fog M 
60s., 668., 788.; very choice C ampagne, 66s,, 788. ; 
fine old Back, Malay, Eee. ermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachryme risti, Imperial Tokay, and 
otber rare Wines. 

Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 60s,, 728., and 
84s. per dozen. 

5 panting gape iA = ay 
; n tof a or ’ any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by. 


HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON 


BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM 
WILLIAM S BURTON'S. He has EIGH 
LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of 
a = Ar ped d ——— Fortablo 
appropriate an - 

Folding 1 “from 11s. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 
lis. ; and cots, from 14s. 6d. ; handsome Orna- 
mental iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, 
from 1. 8s. to 30l. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE grate and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 





unrivalled stock of 
pen | Silver and Electro—Plate, 
Nickel Silver an Urns and Kettles, 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Table att Cendelabre, 
Dish Covers, Hot-water | Clocks and 
Dishes, Bath and Toilet Ware, 
2* * Fenders, Iron ioe. Brass Bedsteads, 
arble Chimney-pieces, Yok t mn 
— Bed-room Cabinet - 
m ture, 
Tea Tra ys, Turnery Goods, &c. 





Yrich Liste of Prion, sod See eer aee, large 
Show-Rooms, at 39 Oxford W.; 1 % 3 
s place; 





Manoracrory axp Suow Rooms.—Broad street, 





Birmingham. Established 1807. 


and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 
1 Newman yard, London. 
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ICOLL’S TRICHANOPHRON | Dresses and WILLIAM TARN & CO, H Every one,—Just completed, a valuable Index 


removes the scurf and all impurities from containing the Arms, Crests, and Mottoes of nearly 


patra tote cepacia Dressmaking, WEDDING OUTERITS, SitthekSs ce cee 














glossy appearance. In 28, 6d. each. brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. 
Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 


77 ICOLL'S GOLDEN TINCTURE Mantles, ; +1) | should send name andcouaty. Plain sketch 
for giving a brilliant golden shade to bait Bo t d Ladies selecting their BRLDAL TROUSSEAUX will | howl send name andcontty, | Pisin sketch, te, 44. 
colour. In bottles 3s. 6d. each. ' nne 8, an find every requisite in our large and varied stock. The goods nted, 128. Pedi traced, with the origin of 


oe — — ‘amily names; Wills searched ; Arms quartered and 
ICOLL’S celebrated DEPILA- 


. 4 are manufactured on the premises, under the supervision of |; {3 The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 Engravi 
* Am Ladies thoroughly qualified assistants, Experienced Dressmakers 3s. by post free, by T. CULLE ON, Genealogist 
few minutes, Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty Under 


Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
atampc. 


and Fitters always in attendance, and convenient private St Martin's lane). 
fitting-rooms provided on the ground floor. —— 
OK-P. it 
Hair Restored and Baldness Prevented by Clothing. OOK ngraved with Arms, 
ICOLL'S ELECTRIC HAI R 


gab | 2is.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 7 3 
Newington Causeway and New Kent Road, S.E. | BJ ais; Crest on Seals or Rings, ties? 
REGENERATOR.—One application | 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 


form, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her Majesty, 
prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the’ 
mane to eye ith sgt and “ela aly SLACK’S ELECTRO PLATE,|Gom con sienar nines, 
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aston : its action on the hair rough the | : ; 18- Hall-marked, E ed with C 
— Wao Bag ak ee bce By Elkington’s Patent Process, iy Diss very suaairy fr Arend Orsi cnt Sen 
original colour by removi f obstructions at the root, Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; a combination of two metals possessing such * 3 oS te tees cane 
—J— —3 peas hair * * —* 2 me sa 8 valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. oe Se ’ Ragraver, 25 Cranbourne 
the most sceptical of its ° street, W.C. 
COLL, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. th 
* wee Gee ak Ben TABLE FORRES, ONOGRAMS by OULLETON.— 


Post Office orders payable at 30s. and 88s, per dozen. GREAT NOVELTIES.—A Design, post- 
free for fourteen stamps, Five Quire N ote-paper, and 


100 Envelopes, stamped with monogram in colours 


fs DES STH T FonrRn ES 
AIR-OURLING FLUID, 248 High ' 90s. and 30s per dozen. . without any charge for the die, 6s.—-T. CULLETON, 
Holborn, ‘London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CUR- . R Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
LING FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's bair TA BL BF SPOON BS, Martin's lane), W.C. 


it is applied. Sold at 3s, 6d.; sent free ‘ 
} 30s, and 38s. per dozen, \7O CHARGE for ENGRAVING 


mediately 
for fifty-four stamps, 
athe iSt » — A STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient DESSTHT SsPvroOoon s, MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, +S ord be * 
20s, and 30s. per dozen, for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 


_in. ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which Loong A ype — thickens hair, at 11. 1s.; all stamped free, and sent to any part of 
$s. 6d.; * fi stamps. ALEX. ROSS, TT FI A. sSsPvwoOoon sms, the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T, CULLETON, 25 
248 High Holborn, London. Had of chemists. 12s. and 18s, per dozen. 
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Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, 1s. each 
sheet, in Colours.—T. CULLETON, Her Majesty's 
Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's 


rasa tien rared | fre Arnot AEX. CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. lane), W.C, 
1 ove ° ° 
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COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 


LINEN.—By means of this invention eve 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked with 
crest, monogram, or address. Any onecan use them. 
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5 . free on receipt of stamps.—T. CULLETON, 


portance to the sick that should receive a genuine | 
and unadulterated Modiing, As there is no autho- | Engraver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 


rised OH LORODYNE but that having the name of CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter. 1s, and 28. ket. Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
DrJ. SOLIS BROWNE (ihe andonly dis- CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA P .. $ for invalids od. ie 64. cok an oer packet. | Martin's lane.) 

coverer), the Public are cautioned against — LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSS COCOA. 1s. 4d. per Ib. 

besides. All other compounds call ee ° 








MAIZENA COCOA, for onily Use : ee els. per Ib. 
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CHLORODYNE, and represented as the ‘0 »” DUNN'S ESSENC F ee ee ++ «elt. and 98. per bottle, 
or “ Balsam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor Chloro- - OTHER MEDICINE.—Sseventy Taov- 
ayes eat en Cath ern guste ee ene mae Gratien TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE. SAND CURES without medicine by Du Barry’s deli- 
via., Dr J. COLLIS BROWNE'S cious health-restoring Food, THE REVALENTA 
Lard Decision, ‘Tey July 180 AEADIC As Sis See tua, pas 

igestion, sound slee t ung and liver, stror 

Bole J. T.DA RT, P E N T O N Vv I L L E R 0) A D ’ L O N D O N ° naeia, and cures effectually Indigestion 82 
33 8 4 habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, cough, 
Sold in 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ~~ | asthma, bronchitis, consuwption, all Kin of fevers, 





hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
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SALINE is most im t in restorin teria, neuralgia, irritability sleeplessness, acidit 
cares Sea or Bilious ———— palpitation ofthe heart, Seumblea, headache, debility, 


Sickness. Is most effective in Eruptive or Skin | dropsy, cramps, 8, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
seen enh heme ee FARMER AND ROGERS, uaa, Git oem Sie en et, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 118 Holborn hill, London. |MPORTERS OF INDIAN, CHINESE, AND JAPANESE GOODS, | sakny's FOOD.-Care Ne oe tly" Rome, Joly 


F DIXON TAYLOR Are now prepared with a magnificent collection of 21st, 1866,—-The health of the Holy Father is excel- 





lent, especially since, abandoning all other remedies 
with which it was pretended to cure the ailments 








Solicits attention to his INDIA SHAWLS at all prices, varying from 42s. to 200 guineas. inseparable from his age, he has confined himself 
Greek Wines . . =. ~ .. from 16s. per doz. ; : ay entirely to Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food, 
—— + PET ewe oe India and other Shawls converted without injury into the new shapes at a moderate cost. | eating a plateful of it at every meal, which bas pro- 
a ee ev Bik COSTUMES. CLOAKS. AND sok ee Walcas tenes ponies tala, eoadioes food 
a . . . an ness cannoo Taise ex 
Champagne (recommended) . : —* DRESSES, tee — aw Midi. Cure Ne 1771: 
Port * . , . . . , t ’ ¥ i . 
8 J ——— All of the newest and most fashionable materials. No. hy Fifty years’ iadescribable. agony from 
superior). » 36s, . d ia, , asthma, , tipation, 
Moselle very superior) °, 30. 171, 173, 175, 179 Regent street, London, aud Marlborough house, Brighton. flatulency, spasms, sickness, and -vorni'og—Maria 
( ‘" = hinintlt osanit Sane Wi tes Joly. Cure No. 46,270: James Roberts, Esq., 0 
Moselle (still) . a” 0 we See Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, 


P. 0. 0. ble at General Post | * spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 
| Cheques, London and County. ‘Terms Cash. OT eee ett EAKNESS—The finest TONIC | and partial deathess. “In tins, 11b., 28. 90.; 131b. 
‘ F. DIXON TAYLOR, FOR CONSUMPTION, is WATERS’ QUININE WINE: un- | 75 2408 #8 


; rivalled as a st i ; DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London ; 
72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E. C. | BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &c oilmen, couthotlonars, bas’ as ten —9 sroeers also oe See street ; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
OIL WATERS f ‘ 150 Oxford street. 
OLLOWAY'’S PILIs— (' OD: LIVER” Worcester House, 9 Easteheap, IG on 
FOR DEBILITY. : ’ THREE PRIZE MEDALS. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 











mae Wares * — — of the 
one e m ent causes of dangerous 
22 ane 2 most ete. Nod those, melaucholy OD LIVER OTL. YANCER HOSPITAL, London 
are worse . 
few nny these noted Pills act magically in dis- | PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. ( and Brompton: 1851. Offices, 167 Piceadilly PURE PICKLES, 
pelling and repelling the covert attacks | Testimonials as to its poy and uineness have (opposite Bond street). SAUCES, JAMS. AND TABLE DELICACIES 
ctmarpheme — — — — — a been received from the following eminent physicians: | The following form of legacy is recommended ; Of the highest quality, manufactured by 
» aNd ex, ng exe Prof Taylor, M.D., &c. &c. “T gi 
ment. Th | rotessor J ayior, _ ft give and , 
at from Be — shattered constitutions derive bene- Dr Scott, M:D., L.R.CP., F.L.S., &e. | time being of —* me — 22 CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 




















, * 

ordered action, — Teen rulch wil reeete idles Dr Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P,, M.B.C.S., | at No. 167 Piccadilly, and also in the Fulham road, Purveyors to the Queen, 
of the intelectual faculties, and revive the 36 &o. &e. Brompton, Middlesex, the sum of £ (free of | Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, 
for takin By attentively studying the tnatrastlons ———⸗ by — | legacy duty), to be paid out of my personal estate, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
— peg Pills, and obediently putting them | KEATING and CO., 79 St Paul’s Churchyard. 2*25— on land, to be applied towards carrying Are sold Retail in all parts of the world, and Whole- 
fident of — coe despondent will soon feel con ' In imperial half-pints 1s, ¢d., pints 28. 9d., quarts charitable designs of the said Institution, sale at the Manufactory, 

be., five pints tts, By order, H. J. JUPP SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 

| —— 
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HE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 4.D. 1720). 
IR LIFE, AND MARINE 
— “ASSURANCES. 


Office —No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
Head ome ORNHILL, E.C. 


West-end Office.—No. 7 PALLMALL, 8.W. 
Governor.—JAMES BLYTH, Esq. 
Sus-Govennon.—EDWIN GOWER, Esq. 
Darvrr Govmnnor.—DAVID POWELL, Eso. 

DIRECTORS. 


thaniel Alexander, { Robert Gillespie, Esq. 
= ’ HerryGeorgedorden, keg, 
John Alves Arbuthnot, 


A. C. Guthrie, Fey, 
Esq. Bend, Ben John Alexander Hankey, 
Harv ran . 
Edward Budd, Esq 


‘ Louis Huth, Esq. 
Alfred Daniel Chapman, | H. J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
E . 
Marke Wilks Collet, Esq, 


Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Capt. R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Sir F. Coe Bart, William Rennie, Baq. ; 
Frederick G.Dalgety,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq 
Bonamy Dobree, ; 
John Entwisle, ¥ 


Robert Ryrie, 
William Bryce Watson, 
Geo. Louis Monck Gibbs, | Esq. 
Esq. 








West End Office, No. 7 Pallmall, 8. W. 
Henry Kingscote, Esq. 
Charles William Earle, Esq. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
TOTAL ABOLITION OF DUTY. 


Policies are now granted by the Corporation upon 
every description of Property at most moderate 
rates. 





No charge whatever made for Duty or Policy, 
however small the sum insured. 


Notice is hereby given to persons assured against 
Fire that the Renewal Receipts for Insurances due at 
Midsummer are ready to be delivered, and that such 
Insurances as shall remain unpaid after Fifteen Days 
from the said Quarter-day will become void. 


Damage caused by explosion of Gas made good. 


Commission allowed to Brokers and Agents effect- 
ing Fonxion AxXxD Saip Insurances against Fire. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Two-thirds of the entire Profits, without any 
deduction for expenses of management, are allotted 
to the Assured. This arrangement will be found to 
be more advantageous to the Policy holders, than an 
apparently larger proportion of the Profits, subject 
to the expenses of management. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Marine Insurances are effected at the Head Office 
of the Corporation. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. | 





HCENIX FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Lombard street and Charing 


cross, London. 
Established in 1782. 
Trustegs AND DrrRecrons. 
Decimus Burton, Esq. Hanbury, Jun., 


Travers Buxton, Esq. ‘ 
The Honble. Jas. Byng. — D. Hodgson, 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.R.S, 


J . 
Octavian 3 Coope, 

John  Dorrien Magens, 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


Esq, 
Joh ay > 
a n avis, Esq 
Wm, James Thompson, 


ur Faller, 
Sane Heyman Toulmin, 


Charles Emanuel Good- 
A... A Gord 
ames on 
F.B.S. + Eats . 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 





* seem Peter Marti Esq 
, er nea ° 
h Samuel Leacher, Esq. * 


Sxucretanr—George William Lovell. 
Assistant-SEcRETARY—John J, Broomfield. 


Insurances against Loss by Fire are effectea by the 
PHCENIX COMPANY re every description o 
Property, in every part of the World, on the mos* 
favorable Terms. ; 

The promptitude and liberality with which its 
— are always. met by this Company a 
well known, and the importance of its 
the Public may be estimated from the fact that since 
its establishment it bas paid more than Nine Millions 
Sterling in discharge of Claims for Losses by Fire, 

The fullest advantage of the remission’ of Duty 
will be secured to the Assured at once. 


Insurances with this Com:any expiring at Mid- 
summer must be renewed within Fifteen days there- 
after, or they will become Void. 

eceipts are now ready at the principal Offices, 
Lombard street and Charing cross, and with the 
respective Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 


‘NITED PORTS and GENERAL 


‘ INSURANCE COMPANY, 17 and 18 Corn- 
hil.—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The Compan 
8 prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for IN- 
LURANCE of Goods, Freights, and other insurable 

8. 


CHARLES ELLIS, Underwriter. 


John 











DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


< INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli- 
cious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., 
at the retail houses in London; by the Agents in 
the principal towns in En d; or Wholesale at 8 
Great Windmill street, London, W. Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 





ERVOUS DEBILITY— 


GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 

sufferers how they may be cured without the aid of 

uacks. Free on receipt of postage stamp. Address 
retary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingham. 


| 1 New Bridge street, E.C. 
| (1 REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.— 


| SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to 
‘day at 9.0 a.m., and every Monday at 8.30 a.m. 


iF 


|. For further particulars see handbills 
| 8. SWARBRICK, General Manager. 


y are 
relations with ' 


THE EXAMINER AND LONDON REVIEW, JUNE 26, 1869. 


Now ready, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 5s., 


BUGEHANAN’S LONGFELLOW, 
LONGFELLOW’S WORKS. 
EDITED AND PREFACED BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 





Now ready, in one handsome. vol., crown 8yo, cloth, 5s., 


HOOD’S UP_THE RHINE. 


A New Edition, with the quaint Original Cuts. 
E. MOXON, SON, and CO., 44 Dover street, W. 


NEW BOOKS. 








SECOND EDITION of OLDTOWN FOLKS. The New 


Novel by the Author of‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 3 vols., post 8vo. 


LOST amid the FOGS: Sketches of Life in Newfoundland 
by Lt.-Col. MoOCREA, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ISLAND of CAPE BRETON. By 
RICHARD BROWN, F.GS., F.B.G.8. 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER: an Extension to an 


entirely New Edition of Mr DANA’S ‘Two Years before the Mast.’ With Notes 
and Revisions. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


NOTES on YACHTS. By EDWIN BRETT. With 
an Illustration by JOHN BRETT, engraved by J. D. COOPER. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


OUR NEW WAY ROUND THE WORLD. By 


CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. With 100 Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 12s. 


THE BLACKBIRD of BADEN, and OTHER STORIES. 
By ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 6s, 


KATHRINA, HER LIFE and MINE: in a POEM. 
By Dr J. G. HOLLAND. 16mo, cloth. 2s. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street, 





TOTAL REPEAL OF DUTY. 
HE HAND-IN-HAND ' FIRE 


OFFICE 

CINSTITUTED A.D, 1696 

Makes NO CHARGE whatever for 
this date. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad st Londo 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, — n. "s 


—— — 


INSTITUTED 1890. 


The outstanding sum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, to abou 
2,800,0001, and the Assets. consisting entirely 
Investments in First-class Securities, amount to up- 
wards of 950,002. 


The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income, 


It will hence be seen that ample Szcvuarrr is 

— he > of tn Ren ton 
to t the 

which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 

be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 


The Company also grants Annuities and Endow- 
ments. 


bUTY from 





SEA-SIDE MONTHLY and WEEKLY 
pag pe tt a Se at eg Fares, 
to , Lowest —— > arwich, 
Dovercourt Walton-on-the-Naze, and Hunstanton. 


Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the-Naze, every 


‘ares, 78. 6d., 58, 6d., and 38, 

EXCURSIONS to BROXBOURNE and RYE 
HOUSE every Monday at 9.30 and 10.30 a.m. Fares, 
8s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 1s. 6d. 

EPPING FOREST.—Excursion Tickets are issued 
harst bill, and Loughton every 


to Woodford, Buck 

Sunday and Monday. Fares, 28., 1s. 6d., and 18, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the as 

above, and of the Agents throughout the 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1 Old Broad street, and 16 and 17 


books. 








VERLAND ROUTE— 
Communieation by Steam with INDIA, 


CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c., via EGYPT, 
from SOUTHAMPTON and MARSEILLES. 
The PENINSULAR and ORI AL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 
receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 

Frew Sonthom mn. From Marseilles, 
Giprautan { “3 5on * 
MALTA 


ALEXANDRIA : 


ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 


i _ Sunday, - 


Saturday, June 12, | Sun‘ay, June 13, 


yh 2p.m. Andevery | 7 a.m. And every 
SING APORE alternate Satur- a y 
CHINA day thereafter. 
JAPAN 
* * 20, (Sunday, June 20, 
p-m. And ever 7 o.m. And every 
AUSTRALIA 1 fourth Saturday fourth Sunday 
thereafter. thereafter, 


Arrangements having been made with the British 
India Steam Navigation Company, Passengers, 
and Parcels are now booked through to any * 
Ports touched at by that Company 6 Steamers. * 
For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 
street, London, or Oriental place, South. 


insurance 
Leadenhall 
ampton. 


TNTERIOR of HER MAJESTY’S 


THEATRE.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 
4d., or, by post, 5d., contains: A View of the New 
Opera House, and a Section—Masons’ Marks from 
India— Health in Model Dwellings—Architectural 
Treatment of Columns and Piers—Sewer, Gas, and 
Ventilation, and other Papers.—1 York street, Covent 
garden, W.C., and all Newsmen, 











Pallmal!, London. 
Established 1803, 
Subscribed and Invested Capital, £1,600,000. 
Insurances due at Midsummer should be renewed 
witbin 15 days therefrom (last day, 9th July), or the 
same will become void. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 





“NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. Established 1821, Subscribed 
oa Two Millions. 11 Lombard strect, L ndon, 
DIRECTORS. | 
CuatnmaN—William Steven, Esq. 
Depvury-CuainmaN—Frederick H. Janson, Esq. | 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. - 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 

rles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P 


— | admiration of these beaut 


In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE CATECHISM CATECHISED. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CATECHISM EXAMINED. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS SCOTT, Ramsgate. 





ABOLITION OF THE DUTY ON FIRE 
INSURANCES. 
The Directors of the *1 Insurance Company beg 
to intimate that NO DUTY will be chargeable on 
any Insurances effected on and after this date. 


1 aS ae INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

HEAD OFFICES: 

Royal Insurance belidings, Lamherd street, London. 


an 
Royal Insurance building, Liverpool. 
Capital, Two Millions sterling. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
rances, with participation, now effecied will become 
surances, w , how r) 
entitled ” to an Increased Share of the Profits, in 
accordance with the Resolution passed at the Annual 
Meeting of the Shareholders, August, 1867. 
JOHN H. M‘LAREN, Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


Jane 94, 1869, 


+ ee ee at 5,54,and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent., 
for 3 years at 5} per cent., and for 5 years and up- 
wards at 6 per cent. per annum. Interest payable 
half-yearly by cheque, or by coupons attached t to the 
Bond as may be desired 

R*11* lor paths to be made at the Office 
of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad 
street, London. - 


R. 


On the Ist of July will appear 
OW-A-DAYS. A Monthly 


Magazine, which will comprise the two 





y order, 
A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





and. 








H 


Magazines hitherto known as WOMAN’S WORLD 
and KETTLEDRUM™, with the addition of a Chro- 
nicle of all Matters sffecting the Interests and 
Education of Women, both in England and on the 
a te BF a HE 
—Edu at Home an 
Abroad, by Mrs Josephine, But ler—F: Romance 
Writers— Wild Plowers, by Mrs Bayle ard—To 
the Rescue, by Mrs p= OR oem Women, 
by Jessie Boncherett—The Ha —— be - 
— — 
— an 
J. W. Ebswort t eatin p. ete.— 
49 Essex street, 
EWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE. 
Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
Price TWOPENCE. 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE, 
Published every MORNING, Price ONE PENNY. 
! — od ng ay be gr my ——— 
ished 1764 Oldest 
| (etsbhiched of Provincial Journals. Tt lasues Four 
Editions Weekly (on Friday and Saturday). 
' ares aly Aad — DAIL¥ Gupomes is a 
all Matters of Interest, and 
mercial, and Shipping Intel up to the 
moment of to press. No Advertisement can 
be fairly t under the of the public in 
| the Northern _ be inserted in the 
CHRONICLE. The RONICLE is printed on 
Hox’s large Rotary Printing Machine, and hasa very 
much larger Cireulation than any Newspaper in the 





Just published, Second and Cheaper Edition, 
mail Mat ts daa 
chite, 128. éd,, 
HE SONGS of the BARONESS 
NAIRNE, Authoress of ‘The Land o’ the 


Leal,’ with Memoir from Fomlly Fa s and other 
Edited by vy, CHARLES 


ueen has expressed her 
1 songs, the authorship 
of which is now for the first time made public. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Sta- 
tioners’-hall court. 


"Just published, post 6vo, with Map, price ae. 60., 
HE APPROPRIATION of the 
RAILWAYS by the STATE. A POPULAR 
STATEMENT. By ‘Anurave Joun Wittiams, of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 
Charing cross, 8.W. 


with portrait 


' Rooxzas, LL.D. 


*.* Her y the 





7 





Dyke, Esq. | John Martin, Esq. 
Sin vk 3 —**8 Michel Esq. Now ready, 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, 1s. éd., 
Bart. ames Morris, ~- 
seca, FY ADT NOTES, 
ibald H ton, hsq. | Heury Vigne, . ’ 
Phomeen Hankey, Esq. and Principles of the Chareh of Rome. By fi. J. 





SecreTarY—Thomas Tallemach, Esq. 
Acrvanr—Saml. Brown, Esq. 

.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
Mery renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th of July. 

The full benefit of the Abolition of the Govern- 
ment Duty will be «fforded to Insurers, ; 
Prospectus and Forms of Proposal free on appli- 
cation to the Company's Agents, or to the Secretary 





Prperon. 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 





Fifth Edition, in 1 vol., erown 8y0, price 6s, 
GERMONS by the REY. JOHN 
KER, of Glasgow. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; and 
all Booksellers. 
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scotTT ADIB? 


S 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING; SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 
Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, and suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 


‘ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ALSO SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATERPROOF” DEER-STALKING AND DRIVING CLOAKS, 


ENTRANCE AT 


ALWAYS IN GREAT CHOICH: 
BOYS’. HIGHLAND SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 


THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET 


ONLY. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


—— 

The MINISTER'S E 3 Ar⸗ 
—— athens 

The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer 
* CoLLins. 2vols.;/21s. 


“IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay’ 


Author of ‘A Woman's Trials,’ 3 vols. 


“ An exceedingly stirring story.”—Athensum. 
— — 


TRUE LOVE. By Lady Di BEAUCLERK. | siderations determined the price of the paper to its readers. A low price 


1 vol., 10s. 6d, failure ; while it appeared likely that those who cared to read a journal the merits of which 
“ A charming story. There is true in the (as we humbly hoped) would not be estimated 2 number of its columns, would be 
work and a keen sense of bumeur.”— content to pay for it a price comparatively high. d for a little while these considerations 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs seemed well-grounded ; but only for a little while. 


Erioart. 3 vols. 
“A pleasant, readable novel.”—Athenzum. 
The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By W 
TRORNBUAY. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST — BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlbro’ st. 


THE. PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
REDUCTION OF PRICE. 








Extract from the Patt Maun Gazerre of Thursday, June 24:— 


Wuen the publication of the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ was resolved upon, no 4 pe 
circulation was expected for such a journal. At the same time it was obvious that the 


enterprise could only be maintained at a considerable expenditure. Naturally these = 
financ 


At the end of the first year of its 

the circulation of the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ had become as great as we had hoped 
it would ever be ; at the end of another year its sale was twice as great; at the end of the 
third year the printer was called upon to produce nearly three times as many copies as 
satisfied our first expectations. ‘And now, after the fourth year,—though in a statement 
like this we are bound to confess to a very small and temporary decline of sale, consequent 
upon the shattering of thousands of incomes in the interval,—the circulation of the paper 





Price 18; Monthly, Illastrated, 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY 
FOR JULY. 
‘ APOSTLES OF MEDLZVAL EUROPE.’ 
Part I. 
By the Rev, G. F. Mactaaz, B.D. 


To be completed in 3 Monthly parts. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 
No. 117. For JULY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. Breton Deatea pn “ht Gent Reman, Rove- 


2. “A Brave Lady.” By the of “Jon 


the Poor.” 
4. “The Story of an Afternoon.” By B. B. B. 
5. Miss on “Children’s Literature of the 


6. ”. Chapters XXVII.—XXIX. 
1. Mr Frederick Napier Broome’s “ Sunset off the 


8. Mr Bennett on “The Condition of Opera: in 
%. & | Holt Hutton on “A Quetionable 
10, in the Communion.” By 









eee “ 


‘| wiser men of business if we had sold the journal from the begi 


is still steadily increasing. 
These being the facts of the case, it occurred to us long ago that we should have been 
at a lower price. It 
was a mistake to ** that only a few men and women would care to read such a paper 
as we projected: that we have proved abundantly. We know by many and frequent 
representations that though twopence a-day for an evening paper is —— paid by 
thousands of people, thousands bw a ge would willingly buy it who cannot afford twopence 
a-day for the gratification. Therefore we have resolved to reduce the price, believing that 
in a merely commercial point of view we shall be gainers by the change ; and that is leaving 
out of mind the satisfaction of obtaining a wider field for labours which we dare to say 
have never been regulated by a hankering for “ profits.’ Another consideration, and one 
that weighs with us very much, is this :—In all probability the for ing news- 
papers the post will soon be redaced from a penny to a y. Now it is 
not of much importance to people resident in the suburbs and in the country beyond 
whether they have to pay threepence or twopence half-penny for the newspaper delivered 
at their doors by the postman ; but whether they pay twopence halfpenny or three half- 
pence is of some importance in a many cases. On all these accounts, 
sescived to publicts the, 5 Pal Gazette,’ on and after the lst of July (when the Tenth 
Volume will be at the price of Ove Penny. 

To we beg to add one assurance : the only chat 
is the change of price. What the reader has hitherto had for twopence 
get fora penny. The public will find in ‘the paper itself no alteration 
such ‘ah tatty be augigueted froin — 


— — ü— vw 


-will in 





~ vw 


_ On and after the Ist of July the price of the Patt Matt Gazerre 
— Reduced from Twopence to One Penny (Stamped Copies Two- 
pence). 
OFFICE: NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING OROSS. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE NORTH BRITISH|SIR C. W. DILKES ‘GREATER BRITAIN,’ A Record 
lished 


RE ’ 
——— No. C., for JULY, will be ace 


. CONTENTS. 
i: Dr Hanna's Life of Christ 

UL Tea ry of Ero aa 
vi of Sir * ye . 





VII History of Man. charm while generati after eration, the ‘ ’ of Pe d 
Vill Aboot, vage Landor. Boswell's ‘ Life of Johnson. ' ho dap wileune whens Wil eda? add the “Diary ’ 
— —* ee nmap — Robinson. Be ema dhen those which render the —* —*8 of 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, ani ——— * e observations Boswell pleasant reading abound 7 work,”—Daily 
-ART-JOURNAL, for JULY MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
(price 28. 6d.), will be ready on Thursday. — 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. ie 
if; 4 Zonng Raloter’s Fist Works, ar M. Stone HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 
LIL. Play, trom the group by 3. D. Oritenies 3 
the Fing Ante eee aay Contributions relating to CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 
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Just published, feap. vo, 5s., cloth, 
SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 
By Nicwouas Micuzu, _ 
Author of ‘Ruins of Many Lands,’ ‘Pleasure,’ &o, 


true poetical sof; iby! of Cornwall’ is full of the : 


through this volume 
me. of fancy.”—New Monthly 
“ His v is elegant, his 
J 7F * * are 
teva si ——— ve of the in- 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, REMINISCENCES, 


THIRD and CHEAP EDITION, this day, 


of Travel in English pening | Countries (America, Australia, India), during 


1866-7, With wn 8vo, 6s., 


and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr T. SADLER. With 
Portrait. 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. [This day. 


“The two books which are most likely to survive changes of literary taste, and to 











Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, cloth. 
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First Impressions of England and 
its People. 


Edinburgh :. WILLIAM. P; NIMMO. © Sold by SIMPKIN 
London ; and all Bookseller, and st all-Railway Book State? ee and 00. 
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Prospectuses of the Series may be obiained — 
2 ve application to the P-iblisher 


whatever, except | Cobbe. 
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THE NEW NOVELS.—IN READING AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


I. 
OF SAND. 


ROPES 
By the Author of ‘A Screw Loose.’ 
3 vols. 
11. 
MY INSECT QUEEN. 


By the Author of ‘ Margaret’s Engagement.’ 
3 vols. 


111. 
CUT ADRIFT. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 
3 vols. 


Iv. 
WISE AS A SERPENT. 
By J. A. ST BLYTHE. 
3 vols, 
v. 
ANNE SEVERIN. 
By the Author of ‘ A Sister’s Story.’ 
3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





Price 2s. 6d., 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVI. 
1. Schleiermacher and the German Church, a 
— Birth. By J. Frederick Smith. 
2. Sentiment Considered as the 
Sosses of Ratigrens Conmueticn. By Albert Réville, 
3 ‘The Canon of Muratori. By John James 
Subjection of Woman. By Frances Power 
5. Henry Crabbe Robinson. Augustus 
wr A , By de 
6. Bianey’s Sermons. By John Hamilton 
7. John James Tayler : In Memoriam. By Charles 


8. Notice of Books. 


oa ; oes WILLIAMS and —228 
14 Henrietta street, Covent ga Londo 20 
South Frederick street, Edinborgh.” ” 





On Tuesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling.) No, us 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JULY. 
With Illustrations by Ropszr Bannzs and 
Faspsrick WALKER. 
CONTENTS : 
Pat Yourself in His Place. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter X. 


England. 
B 
tig wie vise 
Sola. (With an Illustration.) 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION OF 
MR THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volames. 
Large crown 8v0, 78. 6d. each. 
On Tuesday, the 29th inst., 
DENIS DUVALL; 
LOVEL, THE WIDOWER ; 

AND OTHER STOBIES. 
Complete in One Volame. With [lustrations. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


London: Printed by CHAr.es W. a aber dy 
—— 
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